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REVIEW OF NEW BOOES. 
Letters on the State of Christianity in India ; 
in which the Conversion of the Hindoos is 
idered as impracticable, &c. &c. “By the 
Abbé J. A. Dubois, Missionary in Mysore. 
8vo. pp. 222. London 1823. Longman & Co. 
Invotvine and discussing a question of the 
utmost interest, it is with regret we find our- 
selves compelled to say that the statements 
and arguments contained in this, apparently 
candid aud honest, volume seem to us to be 
decisive against the practicability of convert 
the natives.of India to the Christian 
faith, and hardly less so against the utility of 
attempting to circulate the scriptures among 
them. The experience of a great many years, 
aod the extent of information possessed by 
the anthor of the ‘‘ Description of the People 
of India,” would give much weight to the 
opinions here maintained, even were they 
more questionable than they are on the score 
of obvious prejudice, or of leaning towards 
theory. Buta Roman Catholic Missionary 
can hardly be suspected of Hindooism ; and 
we fear that the friends of Bible Societies 
and other Institutions, formed to promote’ 
a Seatte of the heathen, must feel that 
populous portion of the earth at least 
tc ction bata on aes 
not altog peless. Tt is with pain 
we make this confession, but ruth ; sls 


it; and we must be satisfied’ with the trust’ 


that Provideace will in ‘its own good time 
vindicate its own ways, in respect ‘to ‘the 
uillions of Asia. 

The preseht.work is in the form of Letters; 
and thoughrepetitions are not al ways avoided, 
there are somatly facts disclosed, and so much 
intelligence communicated, that it must be 
considered a most important book, whether 
by those who’are convinced by it, or by those 
who may doubt its arguments and desire to 
refute them. For we are free to declare that 
some answer is absolutely requisite from the 
supporters of Missionary and Bible Societies, 
who direct their attention to the Eastern 
world ; for the Abbé Dubois is not a common 
opponent, and will not easily be overcome. 

“His notions on the’ subject (he tells ns) 
are derived from an experience of thirty-two 
years of confidential and quite unrestrained 
intercourse among the ‘natives of India, of 
all castes, religions, and ranks; during 
which, in order to win their confidence and 
yemove suspicion, as far as possible, he has 
constantly lived like them, embracing: their 
mariners, customs, and most of their preju- 
dices, in his dress, his diet, their rules of 
civility and good-breeding, and their mode 
of intercourse in the ‘world. © But’ the re- 
straints under which he has lived daring so 
long a period of his life, have proved of no 
advantage to lim in prometing the sacred 
cause in which he was engaged as a religious 
teacher. During that. time he has oa in 

exertions to promote the eanse of 
tianity, watered the soil of India with: his 
sweats, and many times with his tears, at the 
sight of the quite insurmountable obduracy 


tis+| sionaries not having the advan 
education 





of the people he had to deal with; ready to 
water it with his bleod, if his doing so had 
been able’ to overcome the invincible resist- 
ance he had to encounter every where, in his 
endeavours to disseminate some gleams of 
the evangelical light. Every where the seeds 
sown by him have fallen upon a naked rock, 
and have instantly dried away. 

‘At length, entirely disgusted at the total 
inutility of his pared and warned by his 
grey hair that it was fall time to think of his 
own-concerns, he has returned to Europe, to 
pass in retirement the few days he may still 
have to live, and get ready to give in his ac- 
counts to his Redeemer.”’ 

Copying tlie example of the persevering 
Jesuits,* the first who. attempted to prose- 
lytize India, the Abbé adopted. the native 
manners, and confornied to their innocent 


* « The jesuits their work under fa- 
vourable-auspices, and made a great number of 
converts among all castes of Hindoos, in those 
countries where they were. allo the free ex- 
ercise of their religious functions. {t appears 
from anthentic lists, made up about seventy years 
ago, that the wumber of native Christians in these 
countries was as follows, viz. in the’ Marawa 
about “30,000, iy the Madura above 100,000, in 
the Carnatic in Mysore 35,000, -At the 
ohne t time wthird of this wuthber is to 
found ‘iw these districts.rées er 
. Rope Benedict X1V. interfered ‘to pre- 
vent the Jesuits from conforming too. muh to 
Hiudoo customs, &c. his ‘‘ orders were reluctantly 
complied with: but what the jesuits had foreseen 
happened :—a great number of proselytes pre- 
ferred renouncing thé new religion to abandoning 
their practices. A’stop was put to conversions ; 
and the Christian religion began to become odious 
to the oe on ag eee of roe panto 

‘* At that very time happened the European in- 
vasion, aud the bloody. contests for dominion be- 
tween the English and French. ‘The Europeans, 
till then almost entirely unknown to the natives 
in the interior, intreduced themselves in several 
ways and under various denominations into every 
part of the country. The'Hindoos soon found 
that those missionaries, whom their colour, their 
talents, and other qualities, had ‘induced them to 
regard as such extraordinary. beings, as wen 
coming from another world, were in nothing 
else but disguised Fringy (Europeans ;) and that 
their country, their religion, and original-educa- 
tion, were the same with those of the vile, the 
contemptible Fringy, who had of late invaded 
their country. This event proved the last blow 
to the interests of the Christian religion... No 
more conversions were made ; apostasy became 
almost general in several quarters ; and Chris- 
tianity became more and more an object of con- 
tempt and aversion, in proportion as the Euro- 
pean manners became better known to’ the 
Hindoos. ‘ 

‘* Nearly at that period the suppression of the 
order of the jesuits took place in Europe; and 
there being no longer a sufficient number of mis- 
sionaries, a national black clergy was formed, 
and the attendance on the remaining congrega- 
tions entrusted to their care. “Those native mis- 
of & proper 
5 and many amongst them shewing 
themselves ‘mire attached to their own iuterests 
than to those of religion, 








prejudices.. Yet he, with all the imposing 
externals of his religion to beot, and with 
diligence and assiduity, utterly failed: what 
then can we expect from the labours of others ? 
We may come to a conclusion as we advance 
with our Review. 

“The question to be considered may be 
reduced to thése two points: -First,.Is there 
a possibility of making real converts to Chris- 
tianity among the uatives in India? Secondly, 
Are the means employed for. that purpose, 
and above all, the translation ef the Holy 
Scriptures into the idioms of the country, 
likely to conduce to this desirable object ? 

“¢To both interrogatories (says the Abbé) 
I will answer in the negative : it is my de- 
cided opinion, first, that under existing cir- 
cumstances, there is no human possibility of 
converting the Hindoos to any sect of Chris- 
tianity ; and, secondly, that the translation 
of the Holy Scriptures circulated among them, 
so far from conducing.to this end, will,.on 
the contrary, inerease the prejudices of the 
natives against the. Christian: religion,: and 
prove in many respects detrimental to it.” 

Dilating on this jndgment, the author in 
various places asserts : 

“The Christian religion is at the present 
time become so odious, that in- several parts 
of the country a Hindoo, who should happen 
to have friends een am the 
natives -professing this re n, would not 
dare to own ‘it in public, as he would-be*ex- 
posed to severe reproof for holding’ fanilliar 
intercourse with (in their opiniém) peoplé so 
degraded. - 

*€ Stich is-the state of degradation to which 
Christianity, has been redaced in these latter 
times; and which must be imputed in a great 
degree to the immoral and irregular conduct, 
of many’ Europeans, in every part of’ the 
country. 

‘¢ Besides the Christians of the Catholic 
persuasion, there are still existing- in’ some 
parts of the country stiall congregations of 
the Lutheran sect ; but they are held, if pos- 
sible, in a. still higher degree of contempt 
than the former. 

‘‘The Lutheran mission was established at 





deration even among their flocks, and none 
among the natives of any other description. 

** Such is the abridged history of the rise, the 
progress, and the decline ef the Christian reli- 
gion in India. ‘The low state to which it is now 
redaced, and the contempt ‘in which it is held, 
cannot be surpassed. There is not at present in 
the country (as mentioned before) more than a 
third of the Uhristians who’ were to be ‘found in 
it eighty years ago, and this number diminishes 
every day by ee apostasy. It will dwindle 
to:nothing in a short period ; and if. things con- 
tinue as they are now going on, within less than 
fifty years there will, I fear, remain no vestige of 
eee among the natives. 

“The Christian religion, which was formerly 
an object of indifference, or at most of contempt, 
is at ut become, I will venture to say, almost 
ano of horror. It is certain that during the 


last sixty years no prosel or but a very tew 
tgne ice wander” ro ‘ te 


enjoy but little ponsi- | ha 
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Tranqubar a little more than a century ago. | by openly hurting prejudices which are held long previous explanation to the prejudiced 
There were at all times among the mission- 


aries of this sect respectable persons, distin- 
guished by their talents and virtues ; but they 
had only trifling successes in the work of pro- 
selytism: it could not be otherwise ; the pro- 
testant religion being too simple in its worship 
to attract the attention of the Hindoo: as it 
has no show, no pomp, no outward ceremonies 
capable of making a strong impression on the 
senses, it was of course disliked by a quite 
sensual people, and has never had any consi- 
derable success. 

‘If any of the several modes of Christian 
worship were calculated to make an impres- 
sion and gain ground in the country, it is no 
doubt the Catholic form,which you protestants 
call an idolatry in disguise: it has a Rooga 
or sacrifice (the mass is termed by the Hin- 
doos Pooga, literally, sacrifice ;) it has pro- 
eessions, images, statues, tirtan or holy-water, 
fasts, tittys or feasts, and prayers for the 
dead, invocation of saints, &c. all which 
practices bear more or less resemblance to 
those in use among the Hindoos. Now, if 
even such a mode of worship is become ‘so 
objectionable to the natives, can it be reason- 
ably expected that any one of the simple pro- 
testant sects will ever prosper among them? 
The contrary has till now been the case. I 
have just observed that the Lutheran mission- 
aries have had no sensible success during 
more than acentury. At the present time 
their congregations are reduced to four or 
five : the most worthy of notice are, one at 
Vepery near Madras, consisting of about five 
or six hundred sguis; another at Trankbar, 
composed of about twelve hundred ; another 
at Tanjore, of nearly the same number; and 
@ fourth at Trichinopoly, of about three or 
four handred. 

** There are besides a few protestant Chris- 
tians dispersed chiefly in the Tinnivelly dis- 
trict, but in such small numbers that they do 
not deserve the name of congregations. - - - 

In the meantime, do not suppose that 
those thin congregations are wholly composed 
of converted pagans ; at least half consists of 
catholic apostates, who went over to the 
Lutheran sect in times of famine, or from other 
interested motives. 

**It is not uncommon on the coast to see 
natives who successively pass from one re- 
ligion to another, according to: their actual 
interest. In my last journey to Madras, I 
became acquainted with native converts who 
regularly changed their religion twice a year, 
and who fora long while were in the habit 
of being six months catholic, and six months 

- protestant. » - - 

‘* Respecting the new missionaries, of 
several sects, who have of late years made 
their appearance in the country, you may rest 
assured, as far as my information on the sub- 
ject goes, that notwithstanding the pompous 
reports made by several among them, all their 
endeavours to make converts have till now 
proved abortive, and that their successes are 
only to be seen on paper.” 

are strong arguments on the question 
of proselytism, and the following are difficult 
positions on that of circalating the Bible: 

**T will (says the Abbé) resume my subject, 
and show that the naked text of Bible, 
exhibited without along previous preparation 
to the Hindoos, must prove detrimental to 
the Christian religion, and increase their 
aversion to it, inasmuch as this sacred book 


most sacred. 

- *To you who have some acqnaintance with 
ao pergeg: and customs of aise: I 
will put the following simple. $ 

** What will a well-bred native think, when, 
in reading over this holy book, he sees that 
Abraham, after receiving the visit of three 
angels under a human shape, entertains his 
guest by causing a calf to be killed, and 
served to them for their fare? The prejudiced 
Hindoo will at once judge that both Abraham 
and his heavenly guests were nothing bnt 
vile pariahs; and, without further reading, 
he will forthwith throw away the book, con- 
taining (in his opinions) such sacrilegious ac- 
counts. 

‘¢ What will a Brahmin say, when he peruses 
the details of the bloody sacrifices preseribed 
in the mosaical law in the worship of the true 
God? He will assuredly declare, that the god 
who could be pleased with the shedding of 
the blood of so many victims immolated to 
his honour, must undoubtedly be a deity of 
the same kind (far be from me the blasphemy) 
as the mischievous Hindoo deities, Cohly, 
Mabry, Darma-rajah, and other infernal gods, 
whose wrath cannot be appeased but by the 
shedding of blood, and the immolating of 
living victims. 

** But, above all, what will a Brahmin or 
any other well-bred Hindoo think, when he 
peruses in our holy books the account of the 
immolating of creatures held most sacred by 
him? What will be his feelings, when he sees 
that the immolating of oxen and bulls consti- 
tuted a leading feature in the religious ordi- 
nances of the Israelites, and that the blood 
of those most sacred animals was almost daily 
shed at the shrine of the god they adored? 
What will be his feelings when he sees, that 
after Solomon had: at immense expense and 
labour built a magnificent temple in honour 
of the true God, he made the pratista or con- 
secration of it, by causing 22,000 oxen to be 
slanghtered, and overflowing his new temple 
with the blood of these sacred victims? He 
will certainly in pernsing accounts (in his 
opinion so horribly sacrilegious,) shudder, and 
be seized with the liveliest horror, look on the 
book containing such shocking details as an 
abominable work (far be from me, once more, 
the blasphemy, I am expressing the feelings 
of a prejudiced Pagan,) throw it away with 
indignation, consider himself as polluted for 
having touched it, go immediately to the 
river for the purpose of purifying himself by 
ablations from the defilement he thinks he 
has contracted, and before he again enters 
his house, he will send for a Poorohita 
Brahmin to perform the requisite cer ies 
for purifying it from the defilement it has 
contracted, by ignorantly keeping within its 
walls so polluted a thing as the Bible. 

**In the mean while he will become more 

and more confirmed in the idea, that a reli- 
gion which derives its tenets from so impnre 
a source is altogether detestable, and that 
those who profess it, must be the basest and 
vilest of men. 
‘*Such are the effects which, in my hamble 
opinion, the reading of the naked text of the 
Bible cannot fail to produce on the unpre- 
pared minds of the prejudiced Hindoos. 

“T have only cited the above instances, 
being the first which occurred to my mind in 
writing this letter ; but I could point out in 
almost every chapter of holy writ. passages 











contains in almost every page accounts which 
cannot fail deeply to wound their feelings, 


nearly as exceptionable, and which it would 
he equally dangerous to exhibit without a 


A De the Re j 
On w ? is 2.0 inion 
that to open all at cute toa ith long 
preparation, this -precious treasure, to. the 
Hindoos, would be similar to attempting to 
cure a person labouring under. severe sore 
eyes, by obliging him to stare at the rays of 
a shining sun, at the risk of rendering him 
altogether blind, or at least of being alto- 
gether dazzled and confounded by an excess 
of light. It would be the same. as the adminis- 
tering of solid food to.young bahes, whilst 
their weak stomachs are hardly adequate to 
digest milk of the lighest kind ; it is exactly 
(to use the language of the scriptures,) § to 
give that which is holy upto the dogs, and 
cast pearls before swine :’ itis. ‘to pnt wine 
into old bottles, which break, and the wine 
runneth ont, and the bottles perish.’ ” 

From what we have above said, the reader 
will naturally expect our resumption of the 
subject in the succeeding Number of the LG, 





The Social Day: a Poem in Four Cantos. By 
Peter Coxe. Illustrated with thirty-two 
Engravings. 8vo. pp.354. London 1828. 
J. Carpenter. 

Tue author is so well known to the literary 
circles of the metropolis, that it would be 
impertinent were we to say a word about him 
for our London edition; and even as it re- 
gards our country and foreign impression, 
we presume that his name may be sufficiently 
expanded to absolve us from the task of par- 
ticular description. Suffice it to say, that he 
has here presented us with one of the most 
beautifully illustrated poems which has issned 
from the British press; and that though as 
a composition its pretensions are not of a high 
order, there is no sentiment, throughout its 
very discursive range,which virtue, patriotism 
and morality will not approye. Indeed Mr. 
Coxe’s Muse is a well-meaning, if a little 
loose and slip-shod lady in her demeanour ; 
and however we might criti animadvert 
on his verse, we should find it impossible not 
to allow applause to his social affections and 
benevolent feelings. 

Advertisements and prefaces let us into all 
the author’s difficulties since the year 1815 
(almost the advised nine ygars. of keeping,) 
and exhibit his anxieties and troubles in get- 
ting his embellishments finished for publica- 
tion. These happily surmounted, he throws 
himself on the indulgent world; and in along 
prelude balf defies, half soothes, the S Critic 
Crew.” He then ambles away inbis familiar and 
good-natured. style; painting. all the enjoy- 
ments of an English conntry seat (Highgrove, 
the residence of a Mr. Babb) and interspers- 
ing the picture of a pleasing raral life with 
episodes of every imaginable kind and cha- 
racter which history, recollection, intereourse 
with society, books, and_ the arts, conld sug- 
gest.. OF his.manner of doing this, any one 
extract will, suffice to give a correct idea; 
and we shall accordingly take it at a chance 
opening of the book. It is “‘ after dinner, 

When beauty’s beams no longer blaze, 

And round the table shed bright rays; 

’Tis then the ee prepare 

To rally and support air; 0) 

Close their wide ranks, take nearer line, 

And bathe wit’s lips in rosy wine. | 
And now the cellar’s deep domain 

Sends forth fresh stores to light again: 

There doomed to dwe'l, ’till like the wand 

That Prospero swayed, in high command, 
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The corte emery § 

Set the imprisoned spirit free. 

Wine, cheering wine, that lightens wo, 
Paehin ber or p-ekyrewan tah 


Who seeks intemperance as a mate, 

Will mourn the folly soon or late. 

# And wine can of their wits the wise beguile, 
Make the sage frolic, and the serious smile ; 

The grave, in merry measures frisk about, - 

And many 2 long-repented word bring out : 
Inflaming wine! pernicious to mankind, 

Unnerves the limbs, and dulls the noblest mind.” 

When converse with the bottle flies, 

Then wit will simultaneous rise ; 

But when the bottle rules the hall, 

*Tis tyranny—oppression all : 

And hateful is confusion’s table, 

Where reigns the many tongue, like Babel ; 
“The ceaseless tale of hound and horn, 

% maahere tages o sportman’s morn, 

e da leap, the lengthened chase, 

Mid set cadlog in disgrace, 

The nauseous joke repeated o’er, 

The chorussed song in stunning roar :— 
Far be such scenes of festive strife 
‘From the mild sphere of polished life. 

Blithe round the board in every glass, 
Here ruby drops with temperance pass ; 

as on Autumn’s tranquil morn, 
‘When the grey mist, in pastures born, 
Fills the whole air’s encircling space, 
Hiding the sun’s refulgent face ; 
will the crystal’s dewy side 
Conceal the grape’s inspiring tide ; 
Till as the purply treasures flow, 
ndent in translucid glow, 
veiled, they burst from. clouds to light, 
Ip flavour. rich, in. beauty bright. 

Bound by no harsh imperious measure, 
No arbitrary tax on pleasure ; 

At large, and left to freedom’s thinking, 
No rule is given, no law of drinking, 
But that, attentive to convey 

The current in each neighbour's way, 
From right to left—the rule confest 

As Homer’s ancient lays attest, — 

id while the cheerful minutes pass, 

ill rational, o’er every glass! 

_ The speech correct, the judgment stable, 
the converse of the table. 

To form the intellectual treat, 

; That makes the banquet hour complete, 
*Tis judgment’s task to suit with care 
. The party that the meal shquld share. 
ugh wealth can crowded boards procure, 
It will not wit nor sense ensure ; 
Such, inte brilliant contest brought, 
Must be the growth of prudent thought. 

To this qnotation, from which, as we have 
said, the quthor's whole style may be ap- 
praised, we shall add one of those varieties 

th he appears to have introduced to di- 
ae the tedium of a long poem in the same 
ure 3 


hen Spring, fresh bathed in tepid showers, 
flow : 





The feathered choir their notes prolong, 

In carols of connubial song ; 

Till Cynthia, o’er the brow of night 

Slow rising, with diffusive light, 

Plays on the bank, illumes the vale, 

And cheers the plaintive nightingale, 

Sweet chauntress of the thoughtful hour ; 

And Highgrove rivals Eden's bower. 
When Summer’s fervid heats prevail, 

’Tis then we seek the attempering gale, 

Limit to arched walks the way, 

To screen the ¢ye from garish day: 

Then Highgrove yields a cool retreat, 

In sheltered glen, on moss-grown seat: 

The woods are sought, enjoyed the shade, 

And shunned the sun and open glade, 


When Autumn in her ’broidery vest 
Of rainbow tints, no more is dressed, 
And all her varying fruits that grew, 
No longer ripening hang to view : 
When presses groan, and vats o’erflow, 

Pouring the grape’s impurpled tide ; 
And raye intense have ceased to glow, 

And harvest’s busy toils subside : 

When wasps no longer fill the air, 

Intent in plundering tribes to roam, 
To wage against Pomona war, 

Seeking instead their curious home : 
When the young swallow leaves his nest, 

Taught by the mother bird to fly, 

And towering spreads his wings, in quest 

Of other realms and warmer sky: 
When oats are mown, and barley’s reaped, 

And ploughs again begin to move ; 

And hops are picked, and oasts are heaped, 

Thro’ man's due care, and Heaven’s kind love, 
Piled are the poles which slanting yield, 

In regular extended row, 

The semblance of a tented field, 

Where footsteps leave no herb to grow : 
When stacked and thatched are golden sheaves, 

The large reward of toil and care ; 

And Autumn’s fingers paint the leaves, 

Leaving vermilion beauties there ; 

Rich as the tints that grateful speak, 

Telling of youth and sprightly days; 
Proclaiming on the aged cheek 

The benefits of temperate ways: 

When gleaning crowds no more appear, 

And prospects now are opening wide, 
Housed is the produce of the year, 

And nought remains at large to bide ; 
Save where, in frequent patches seen, 

Amid the stubble standing high, 
Swathe-bound is left the dusky bean, 

To greet the air and face the sky: 

And when, convened the feast to share, 

Which grateful farmers spread with pride, 
The labourer's anthems rend the air, 

And harvest mirth and joys preside ;— 
Autumn’s mild charms new joys impart, 

Abstract the mind from sordid sense ; 
Gall forth new rapture in the heart, 

And speak the praise of Providence ; 
And Highgrove owns Heaven's sovereign power, 
That gladdens thus each social hour. 

When Winter, in his Protean forms, 
Summons around his vassal storms, 

Sullen arrives, and ruthless flings 
Ungenial air from flaggy wings, 
Spreading his murky mantle round, 

And prints deep footsteps in the ground ; 
Shrivels the blade, bids plants decay, 
And from the two extremes of day 
Drives many a luminoys hour away ; 





Prisons in ice the liquid plains, 

And, treacherous to bewildered swains, 
In mountain heaps of dazzling snow 
Conceals the fatal pit below ; 

Though sleet descends and pattering hail, 
Though. his rude winds the roofs assail, 
And prostrates forests with the gale ; 
Though vales are drenched, and torrents roar, 
Highgrove has endless charms in store, 
And can defy the inclement year. 
Highgrove has comforts yet to cheer ; 
The social friend, the sheltered walk, 
The well-spread board, the evening talk ; 
The crackling log in blazing pile, 

That makes the passing minutes smile, 
Promotes the tale of harmless mirth, 
And draws the circle round the hearth. 


This selection sets Mr. Coxe’s poetical ca- 
pabilities in a more favourable light than the 
preceding quotation ; but after all, the pecu- 
liar claim of his volume to the public atten- 
tion will be found in its exquisite illustrations. 
The designs, by Alexander, Bigg, Chalons, 
Callcott, Cooper, Constable, Garrard, Green, 
Hearne, Hills, Jackson, Jones, Lugar, Nash, 
Papworth, Pyne, Robertson, Smirke, Ste- 
phanoff, Stothard, Ward, and Wilkie; and 
engraved most ably by Scriven, W. Bond, 
J. Scott, J. Byrne, Moses, Landseer, Anker 
Smith, T. Bragge, W. Skelton, J. Burnett, 
T..Thomson, Warren, &c. impart a value to 
the work far above the price at which it is 
sold. For instance, we learn, that at the 
sale of Mr. Warren’s effects only a fortnight 
ago, his engraving of Wilkie’s China jar (one 
of these plates) sold alone’for 11. 19s. while 
proofs on India paper brought as much as 
from three guineas to four pounds eleven 
shillings. 

With this piece of news to-help the anthor 
towards a second edition, we must bid the 
Social Day Good Night. 





MEMORABLE DAYS IN AMERICA. 

[ Continued. ] 
Havine amused our readers with Mr. Faux 
at sea, we now renew acquaintance with him 
or land,—Reaching Boston, he discovers 
that there the American 

> - * Sunday commences on the Saturday 
eve; or, at any rate, ends at sunset on the 
following eve. Taught three of my fellow 
boarders (revenue captains) good manners. 
They were all standing, spread out before the 
fire, to the complete exclusion of all around. 
I reached two or three chairs for them, They 
all took the hint, and were immediately seated 
at a fit distance from the fire, while all the 
rest of the company seemed greatly amused 
by the silent lecture which John Bull had so 
smartly given them.” 

Leaving Boston to coast along for Charles- 
ton, ‘“‘ The captain discovers a few stray 
vermin in the cabin, and I, two whales in 
sport, spouting water at each other!! 

‘* From two passengers (shoemakers) I 
learn that first-rate hands will turn out from 
five to six pairs of ladies’ shoes, per day, and 
earn from 10 to 12 dollars per week. One of 
these gentlemen, a stanch republican, Mr. 
Atman, of Lynn, near Boston, and an intelli- 
gent man, says, in reference to the fede- 
ralists, that for every Julius Cesar, there is 
a Brutus.” 

Of such nominally grand fellows at Charles- 
ton, the annexed anecdote may convey some 
notion : 

** Colonel M‘Kinnon was this day refused 
claret at dinner, The landiord was called to 
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account for so refusing, and instructing the 


bar-keeper. 


you, 


in port.’ 


sessed with seven devils. 


heath.’ 


years of age.” 


Leaving this pleasant boarding-house, our 
traveller “* progressed ”’ towards the Illinois. 


Beyond Camden, he tells us, 


“ I dined this day at my cousin Captain 
Rugeley’s, with Mr. Irvin and family. At 
sunset, I visited the negro-huts, in which I 
found small nests or beds, full of black babies. 
The women were cooking corn-cakes in pans 
over the fire. Oak-leaves were laid over the 
cakes, and then hot embers or ashes on them: 
thus they are speedily baked. All seemed 
happy, having kind treatment, full bellies, 
and little thought; being unconsciously de- 


raded to the level of the beasts that perish 


room, the on 


cousins dress and undress, talk and sleep.|one. T 
hat lovely simplicity! It is all pure, unso- 
 pergney nature—a shining contrast to all] self and Mr. Ingle in one bed ; in the second, by 


saw at Camden.” 


How delicious ! the nests of black babies ; chan . 
the absence of religious worship and preju-|™aid, Thus, on my account, husband and wife 
dices ; the full bellies ; the huddling all toge- | °¢ divided. sae ke tee eae ee ee 
ther to sleep; the shining contrast of the F : : hile i ; 
state of nature in which white farmers and esx | Oe niee tee tan ¥ bed sa i. 
fine negro wenches were opposed to each surveil ‘and several cows eaves, “endl Hates 
other in pure unsophisticated nakedness :— - ‘ : ‘ th 


itis avery heaven upon earth, and enough to 


tempt even ourselves to emigrate.* 
there are drawbacks :— 


He appeared, and said, ‘ You, | horses all night to the distance of many miles, 
colonel, have referred me to your father for | on trading excursions, selling what they have 
payment of your bill of 250 dollars, contract-| stolen during the week. About three weeks 
ed here during the last three weeks, but he | since, a gentleman planter of this neighbour- 
says he cannot and will not pay any more for| hood had one of ‘his slaves, a strong fellow, 
And that I know from your father’ 
friend, Captain Bell of the ship Homer, now | who presided over this horrid execution, 
After this, the colonel looked 
thoughtful, and requested I would accompany | cumstance which is here offered as. am excuse 
him to the captain. I did so. After the cap-j for murder; or rather for whipping away 1000 
tain had politely spread out his brandy, the} dollars, the prime cost of the victim. 
colonel, with pistols in his hand, said, ‘ If 
you will not meet me, I will shoot you in- {my bedin the state-room. Something jumped 
stantly.’ The captain, with an angry laugh,|on my,dressing-table, drank up the water, 
replied, ‘ O fear not! I am ready with either 
sword or pistol; and to-morrow morning, at| cally rat. I was awakened again by asingnlar 
ten, expect me at the hotel.’ He fulfilled his| rustling, rattling noise underneath my bed, 
promise, but the colonel had cooled and fled, | and suspected it must be a huge rattle-snake. 
After our return from the ship, the colonel 
wanted to shoot the landlord, and then at-|into bed, but continnued to annoy me all 
tempted to shoot himself, but had no prime. | night with intermitting noises. What, gentle 
He then begged round for prime, but could| reader, dost thou think it proved to be? A 
get none. I endeavoured to reason with him, | good motherly old hen on her nest, full of 
but with as much effect as with a woman pos-| hatching eggs, which she found it necessary 
‘TI have a right,|to turn over frequently. She disturbed me 
sir, (saidhe,) to do as Brutus did. What] no more, but remained my well-known com- 
Cato did, and Addison approved, cannot be| panion. 
wrong. Iam a blasted lily and a blighted 
This young gentleman, naturally 
witty and highly gifted, has married and 
abandoned three wives, and yet is only 22 


se f; ili ifi 5 
Saw no church, nor heard any thing of a sab- nhath athiahaa Tttanaae 


bath. Slept at the Captain’s in a good bed, 
curtainless, alongside the one in which him- 
self and me and children slept; all in one 
y one vy bag house ; with a fine 
negro-wench on the floor, at our feet, as our feet hich. Ata little di a b 
: . stable for 
bole ieer all night, in readiness to hush woke 4 babe wee gyre Hohe: 3 
the children. Thus patriarchally did I andlfoe pene Palmas hn wad mf Bo steed 


But | or rather what is called false-slame, or delicacy, 





* At an English emigrant’s house we have a 
match to this family scene: Mr. Ingle is one of| master. 
our substantial farmer settlers, and an old friend 


of the author’s, who tells us, 


** My friend’s log-house, as a first, is one of 


the best I have seen, having one 
a chamber over it, to whi 


hut, ¢ orses. His time is continually y 
ro logs admit light ale qpeteb, show and the young boys just breeched are made use- 
and . It is five square, twenty | ful in every possible way.” 





large room and | handed industry. No wood is cut in readiness 
der. It has, at no aatowes hes vt 1 pen rae ‘tl yer Wee mag Lobia = 
present, WS 5 en | ¢ the poor hungry cattle, 

the doors are shut, the crevices between the a Reesee. “His. tim Santen: 


“* Negroes occasionally ride their masters’ 


s| whipped to death for stealing. The party 


were all, as well as the owner, drunk, a cit- 


*¢ 26¢h. —Mueh alarmed last night, while in 


broke the glass,and disappeared. It was aras- 


What a bed-fellow! It came not, however, 


The following are also characteristic traits : 

** 24th.—All the morning hunting deer, 
but killed none. - - - 

‘* 28th.—After dinner we went a hunting, 
but caught nothing, except one of the most 
venomous serpents, called a Mocoson, and the 
rattle of a rattle-snake. Examined a vege- 
table, said to be efficacious as a remedy for 
the bite of these deadly serpents, and received 
aroot of it. It is cultivated in gardens, but 
taken originally from the forest. It resem- 
bles a fleur-de-lis, and the flag which grows 
in English marshes, and is called the Rattle- 
snake’s Master-piece. When the leg or hand 
of-a man is bitten, the limb is buried in the 
earth, until a milky decoction and fomenta- 
tion can be made from this herb, which, if 
promptly applied externally and internally, 
The burying the 
parts affected, prevents, it is said, the poison 
from circulating through the system to the 
heart. - - - 

** At noon, we were overtaken in the forest 





for store-keeping is his intention, and it is a goo 
‘wo beds in the room below, and one 
above, lodge us in the following manner ; my- 


our side, sleep six fine but dirty children ; and in 
the chamber, Mrs. Ingle and a valuable English 


lt is uot unusual for a male and 


very poor, having no grass, no pasture, but with 
bells about their necks, eternally ringing. Shame, 


does not exist here, . Males dress and undress 
before the females, and nothing is thought of it. 
Here is no servant. The maid is equal to the 
No boy, or man servant. No water, 
but at half a mile distant. Mr. Ingle does all the 
jobs, and more than half the hewing, splitting, 
and ploughing. He is all economy, dirty- 











See 
by a tremendous storm of wind, hail, rain 
thunder and lightning ; hage trees fell around 
us ; houses were unroofed ; and we were ex. 
posed to all-its' fury in our chaise under a 
tree. The air seemed: fall of thander 
insomuch that 'I fancied myself shot through 
and through. Heil-stones, large.as/pigeous’ 
eggs, smote us and: our horse, butiwere not 
permitted to do us harm- bi 

‘* Abont 20 miles west of Columbia, we saw 
a party of jurymen and other citizens, digging 
up the ‘body of a slave, who had been wan- 
tonly whipped to death, and buried privately 
about a week since, and that too by thehands 
of his own master. As this is the second man 
thus murdered, the first being left unburied 
for dogs to eat, [hereby resolve to give pub- 
licity to all the particulars of the tast case 
when I reach the city. The gentleman who 
disclosed to the Coroner the secret of this 
outrageous murder, came to us, stated the 
case clearly, and invited us to go with him 
and behold what was once man, but thena 
mis-shapen mass of putrescence. - - - 

‘Slept this night 68 miles from Columbia ; 
a dreadful tempest all night, almost.equal to 
that of yesterday. I found my bed alive with 
bugs, fleas, and other vermin; rose at two, 
a.m., to shake myself, and enjoy a sort of re- 
spite from these creeping, tormenting bed- 
fellows. On opening my window, I was an- 
noyed by frogs innumerable, of two species ; 
some loudly whistling or chattering, like 
English sparrows at pairing-time; others, 
bitterly lamenting, like thousands of chickens 
deserted by their mother hens; others, bel- 
lowing like cows in sorrow for weaning 
calves, This confusion from within and from 
without, from above and from below, spoiled 
my night’s rest, and séemed to carry me back 
a few scores of centuries, into Egyptian 
plagues. - - - 

** My friend, Mr. Kelsall, a visitor at my 
hotel, states, that helately met at the Planter’s 
hotel a party of thirteen gentlemen, eleven of 
whom had each killed his man in duels. A 
military officer, living in this city, kept a 
mistress, who knew and disliked ‘the friend 
of her gallant, then living at New Orleans, 
and of whem she said many evil things to her 
gallant, which he: fully credited: e-New 
Orleans friend was then instantly challenged 
by letter, to which he answered personally, 
saying the charge against him was false, and, 
in explaining, he could prove it,to be so. 
They met, and the New Orleans-man, with 
the first shot, killed the accuser ; aud that, 
says my informant, deservedly. Phe survivor 
went up to shake hands with the dying man. 
‘No,’ said he, with a bitter oath; ‘-Have I 
missed you?’ The seconds then asked him 
what were his last-wishes. ‘ I-have a pairof, 
pistols, given me by a brave fellow, and I 
should be sorry that they should failinto the 
hands of a coward; put them, I pray you, 
into my coffin. with me.’ The point of ho- 
nour is maintained here in high. perfection. 
A sconndrel, who has cheated his creditors, 
if reproached with it, ealls out his man; and 
kills him if he can.” bt 
And this is the inviting land—the land for 
which men are seduced, by vile speculators, 
to desert old England and all its comforts! 
Never did we. contemplate a more hideous 
picture; and even the panegyrists of Ame- 
rica draw. it in little-less abhorrent colours : 

‘« My host (says Mr. Faux, at Washington,) 
every where the public eulagist-of America, 
says, ‘ that for men of 
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who cannot live there. Fools must not come, 
for Aniericans are: nationally cold, jealous, 
suspicious and knavish, have little or no sense 
of honour, believing every mana rogue until 
theyisee tiie. contrary ; thinking imposition 
and extortion fair business, and all men fair 
game: kinds obliging conduct is lost upon 
thems: A--beldy saucy, independent manner 
towardsthem, is necessary. They love no- 
body but themselves, and seem incapable of 
due respect for theifeelings of others... They 
havenothing ' oviginal ; -ail that is good. or 
new, isdone by foreigners, and by the British, 
apd yet they: boast eternally.’ 

iM Such’ isthe rough sketch of an admiring 
artist) once*in'a state of infatuation, but now 
getting saneand sober. The scales have left 
his eyes,.and he begins to see, to his sorrow. 
I, too, fancy I see something like a strong and 
general feeling of disappointment, pervading 
almost all’ I ‘meet, who have recently emi- 
grated ; and, on examination, I find that my 
observation does not deceive me. All have 
over-rated America. Hope told a flattering, 
lying tale, and they believed her to their own 
undoing. A visit to this country will increase 
an Englishman’s love for his own, whether he 
can or cannot live in it. If he cannot, he 
comes here, cursing the cause, hating the 
change, and hoping to return, on some fair 
futare day, which fate may yet have in store 
for him.” 

The only Iudicrous point in this warming 
description, is the whimsical bull apon an 
Englishman’s greater love for his own coun- 
try even if *‘ he cannot live in it ;”’ the rest is 
well’ worchy of every projecting emigrant’s 
most'serious consideration. 

There are yet a few extracts, the diffusion 
of which we think may be beneficial, but 
these must be deferred for the present. 





BARON FALN’s ms.—‘Concluded, 
~The period from the 2st to the 31st of 
March was full of great events: 

“We were (says. the Baron) henceforth 
separated from the capital, its approaches 
were open to the enemy, but would he -have 
the confidence to march against it ? 

“« The new line of conduct adopted by Na- 
poleon threatened the principal communica- 
tions of the Allies, and‘ would. perhaps kindle 
wfatal conflagration in their rear. If they 
considered that bold maticeuvre with the at- 
tention itdeserved, Paris would have nothing 
to-apprehend. 

“They already seemed to follow our traces 
with uneasiness; - ~ --- 

“On-the 22d, we-crossed the Marne at the 
ford ofFrignicourt. »A detachment was sent 
tosammon Vitry-le-Franeais, and the day con- 
cluded with useless dewonstrations against 
that place. “Napoleon stopped at the castle 
of Plessis. d-le-Comte, >in the’ commune’ of 
Longchamps, between Vitry and Saint-Dizier. 

there dictated the Bulletin of Arcis and 
some despatches for Paris, but the couriers 
were no longer able to proceed, and recourse 
was had to emissaries who premised to reach 
Paris by the cross rovds 

“ Napoleon remained the whole of the 25th 
at Doulevent. During-that moment of rest, 
the cavairy of General Piré entered Chau- 
Tuont, intercepted the Langres read, carried 
off expresses and couriers, raised the pea- 
Santry, and spread:the alarm from Troyes as 
far us Vesoul. But-on. the morning of the 
26th Napoleon was suddenly called back to 
Saint-Dizier, where the enemy had made « 
warm’ attack»npon our rear guard ; he had 





forced it to evacnate the town, and advanced 
with a confidence of which Napoleon thought 
he could take advantage. The army with 
that view marebed rapidly to the assistance 
of the rear guard, and renewed the action. 
The cavalry of Generals Milhaud and Sebas- 
tiani defeated the enemy at the ford of Valcour 
on the Marne. The Allies abandoned Saint- 
Dizier in disorder, and fled by the two oppo- 
site roads of Vitry and Bar-sur-Ornain. 

** Napoleon entered Saint-Dizier once 
more, and passed the night there. 

**He thought he was pursued by Prince 
Schwartzenberg’s army, but learnt frora the 
wounded that it was adetachment of Blucher’s 
army with which he had been engaged. It 
had been uniformly stated in the reports made 
by the rear. guard, that we were followed by 
all the enemy’s forces, and it was then ascer- 
tained that Wintzingerode’s corps d’armée 
was the only one sent in pursuit of us. What 
was then become of Schwartzenberg ? How 
did it happen that Blucher’s troops, which 
threatened Meaux but a short time before, 
were now at the gates of Lorraine? We were 
lost in conjectures 

** The veil which covered our situation had 
scarcely been withdrawn, when Napoleon 
mounted his horse, left Vitry, and re-entered 
Saint-Dizier with all his troops. He shut 
himself up in his cabinet, and passed the 
night between the 27th and 28th with his 
maps. 

‘* Tf the Allies made a good use of their 
advantages by marching upon Paris, we had 
it in our power to make a good use of ours. 
We were masters of our movements; nothing 
prevented us any longer from rallying the 
garrisons, from stopping up the road, and 
from inflicting an exemplary punishment on 
the audacity with which that multitude of 
foreigners had ventured into the heart of our 
provinces! Let the capital submit to its des- 
tinies, but let it be the.grave of the enemy ! 
That extremity was constantly contemplated 
from the beginning of the campaign. Napo- 
leon had made every effort to familiarize him- 
self with suitable determinations ; his plans 
were formed in conformity to it, and he had 
only to persist...... In the moment, how- 
ever, for action, every thing underwent a 
change ; the consideration of the dangers to 
which Paris was exposed predominated! He 
was constantly harassed with the picture 
which was drawn of its perils. In the midst 
of his misfortunes he was apprehensive of 
appearing stern and absolute; he yielded ; 
and all the resources which he still pos- 
sessed were sacrificed to the safety of the 
capital!” 

But Paris capitulated, and indeed had a 
good right to treat for its safety, since, in 
spite of all the parade, it is evident that 
Buonaparte would rather have retreated on 
Lorraine, could that movement have gratified 
his personal ambition, than have covered 
Paris for its own sake. When the door was 
shut against him, then he would madly have 
laid Paris waste. On the 3d of April, the 
whole day was spent in military operations. 

“ The troops were in good spirits, and re- 
ceived with acclamations of joy the project of 
delivering the capital from the hands of the 
enemy.. The young generals, inspired with 
military ardour, were ready to brave new 
danger and fatigue. But it was not thus 
with the officers in the more elevated ranks : 
enough has. already been said to show how 
they. were influenced by the events of Paris. 


which a single movement might bring upon 
the wives, children, friends, &c. whom they 
had left in the capital. They dreaded to lose, 
in what might be called a headlong adven- 
ture, the rank and fortune which had been 
so dearly purchased, and which they had not 
yet enjoyed in peace ; and the eagerness of 
the troops to make a rush upon the capital, 
excited the highest degree of alarm. 


** Probably Napoleon had not kept suffi- 
ciently secret the proposal that had been 
made for his abdication. This delicate ques- 
tion was now publicly canvassed : the subject 
was whispered in the gallery of the palace, 
and even on the staircase of the chevat! blanc. 
Unfortunately the abdication was agreeable 
to the views of a numerous party. It was 
the least disgraceful mode of getting rid of 
Napoleon, because they would thus be re- 
leased from him by his own free will. It was 
therefore deemed most advisable to bring 
matters to a conclusion in this way; and in 
case Napoleon should reject the proposition, 
some even spoke of breaking the sceptre in 
his hand. 


“ During this state of things, intelligence 
arrived that the senate had proclaimed the 
abdication. Napoleon received the senatus 
consultum on the night of the 3d, by an ex- 
press from the Duke of Ragusa. The news 
was almost immediately circulated among all 
the most distinguished individuals in Ion- 
tainebleau, and it became the general topic 
of conversation. 

** On the 4th, orders were issued for trans- 
ferring the Imperial head-quarters to a 
tion between Ponthierry and Essonne. After 
the parade which took place every day at 
noon in the court of the cheral blanc, some of 
the principal officers of the army escorted 
Napoleon back to his apartment. The Prince 
of. Neufchatel, the Prince of the Moskowa, 
the-Duke-of Dantziek, the Duke of Reggio, 
thé Duke of Tarento, the Duke of Bassano, 
Grand Marshal Bertrand, and: some other 
individuals were assembled in the saloon, 
and the clese of this audience was expected 
to be the signal for mounting horse and quit- 
ting Fontainebleau. But a conference had 
been commenced on the situation of affairs ; 
it was prolonged until the afternoon, and 
when it ended, Napoleon’s abdication be- 
came known. 

“One thing forcibly struck Napoleon, 
namely, the want of spirit evinced by his old 
companions in arms. He yielded to what 
was represented to him as the wish of the 
army.” 

Sic transit gloria mundi! 


and we shall finish our task by selecting a 
few of the slighter traits of character exhi- 
bited by Buonaparte during this momentous 
campaign : 

‘¢ Napoleon halted at the village of Eclaron, 
while the sappers were restoring the bridge. 
The inhabitants collected round him; they 
had made some Cossack prisoners during the 
night, and they now delivered them over to 
our troops. They kindled fires for our soldiers, 
and presented to them all their stock of pro- 
visions. Napoleon, when he took leave of 
the good people of Eclaron, granted them 
funds for rebuilding their church, and gave 
the cross of the legion of honour to the sur- 
geon of the village, who had served in the 
campaigns of Egypt. - ~ - 

“* One of the inhabitants of Chavange mani- 
fested so much zeal and intelligence, that 





They trembled at the thought of the miseries 


Napoleon determined to make him a notary, 
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and for that purpose created a second nota- 
riate in the district. - - - 

s Napoleon, wlio had been educated at 
Brienne, could not suppress the recollections 
which now crowded on his mind. He took 
a survey of the principal points in the scene 
of war, and fonnd that they were all a prey 
to disasters. He songht by liberal donations 
to relieve at least the misery which imme- 
diately surrounded him. The mutilation of 
the castle and the burning of the town dis- 
tressed him beyond expression. In the even- 
ing when he withdrew to his apartment, he 
formed the design of re-building the ‘town, 
and purchasing the castle for the purpose of 
converting it either into an Imperial resi- 
dence or a military school:—sleep at length 
surprised hin amidst these illusive plans and 
calculations. - - - 

“* The Allies had behaved most shamefully 
at Chateau-Thierry ; and, on their retreat the 
inhabitants vented the utmost indignation 
against them. Joy at their deliverance,—the 
almost magical appearance of Napoleon, who 
was supposed to be stillin the neighbourhood 
of Troyes,—the engagement that had taken 
place in the streets of the town,—the .confu- 
sion inseparable from such events; all these 
circumstances combined had excited the in- 
habitants of Chateau-Thietry almost to a pitch 
of delirium. The men uttered nothing but 
imprecations and threats, and the women 
laughed and wept by turns: some, it is said, 
were seen reeking their revenge by throwing 
into the river the wounded Prussians who 
were lying on the bridge. - - - 

“* Our troops took possession of the heights 
of Suarville, which command the confluence of 
the Seine, and the Yonne batteries were 
mounted with the artillery of the guard, which 
dealt destruction on the Wurtemberg force 
in Montereau. Napoleon himself pointed the 
guns, and directed the firing. The enemy 
made vain endeavours to’ dismount our bat- 
teries ; his balls hissed like the wind over the 
heights of Surville. The troops were fearful 
lest Napoleon, attracted by the habits of his 
early life, should expose himself to danger. 
On this occasion he made the following re- 
mark, which is engraven on the recollection 
of the gunners of the French army: * Come 
on, my brave fellows, fear nothing: the ball 
that is to kill me is not yet cast.’ - - - 

** On the Ist of Mareh, the French arthy 
arrived at an early hour at Ferté-Ganchier. 
Napoleon stoppéd a moment at the house of 
the mayor, a very old man, who had grown 
young again with zeal, and whom Napoleon 
made still younger by conférring on him the 
decoration of the legion of honour. - - - 

“* Napoleon passed the night at the village 
of Corbeny, 

“* The principal inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring villages hastened to the Imperial 
head-quarters to communicate information 
respecting the localities. A similar concourse 
of renchmen, full of zeal, crowded about 
Napoleon in every quarter. He was himself 
accustomed to put questions to those who 
came forward, He recognized that night in 
the mayor of Baurieux, i. de Bussy, his old 
comrade in the regiment of La Fére. That 
officer had emigrated, and since his return, 
led a retired life on his patrimonial estate on 
the banks of the Aisne. Napoleon conferred 
the rank of colonel upon him, made him one 
of his aides-de-camp, and appointed him to 
serve as guide on the ground of Craonne. - - - 


parrived to co-operate in the attack of Rheims. 
Their Commander was called upon to give an 
account of his conduct. On his appearance, 
Napoleon vented his anger in reproaches, 
which penetrated perhaps too deeply into the 
Marshial’s heart. Reproaches were followed 
by explanations, the sentiments constantly 
entertained by Napoleon for his aide-de- 
camp predominated, and he seemed solely a 
master in the art of war, engaged in cor- 
tecting the faults of one of his favourite 
papils. Napoleon concluded by detainiig 
im to dinner. - - - 

*¢ The Duke d’Angouleme was expected at 
Bourdeax to make his entrance into that city. 

** That defection did not astonish Napoleon; 
he seemed to expect more painful trials! 

** The worthy inhabitants of Epernay were 
not sparing of their wine in their hospitable 
reception of the army, and during a few hours 
the champaign made the soldiers forget their 
fatignes and the generals their uneasiness!” 

With the note of this debauch to drown all 
care, we shall conclude these detached but 
characteristic passages in the life of Napo- 
leon, No other remark éccurs to us, except 
to say that there is a marked want of pre- 
cision in speaking of the French forces, the 
number being hardly ever hinted at. We 
are told of “ the army,” ‘* the corps,” “ the 
division,” &c. but never of the amount and 
strength. 

The translation, with a few verbal inacen- 
racies, is spiritedly executed; and that. we 
consider the volume to be an interesting and 
important addition to our historical materiel 
may be gathered from our having reviewed 
it so copiously in four successive Numbers. 





THE SPECTRE BARBER. 

In our last Number we gave as much as 
conveniency allowed of the tale of the Spec- 
tre Barber from the collection of Popular 
Northern Romances, &c. just published in 
three volumes. ' We had conducted Frank, 
the hero, on his way back from the rascally 
debtors at Antwerp, to the village of Rum- 
melsburgh. Here he took up his quarters at a 

** Castle built on a steep rock, just outside 
the town, immediately opposite the inn, being 
separated from it only by the high road and 
a small brook. On account of its pleasant 
situation, it was still kept in good repair, 
was well furnished, and served its present 
possessor as a hunting seat. He often spent 
the day there in great splendour ; but, when- 
ever the stars appeared, he left it with all 
his followers, being territied by the ghost, 
who roared and rattled through it all night, 
but was never seen or heard during the day. 
However unpleasant a guest this spectre 
might be to the lord of the castle, in other 
respects he was at least a perfect protection 
against thieves or robbers, of whom none 
would venture near his abode. 

** It was quite dark when Frank, catryitig 
a lantern, and accompanied by his host, 
with a basket, arrived at the gates of the 
castle. The latter had provided a good supper 
aud a bottle of wine, whicli he said lie would 
not put in the bill; he had with him likewise 
two candlesticks and a pair of wax candles, 
for in the whole castle there was neither 
candlestick nor candles to be found, becatise 
nobody ever stopped there after twilight. 
As they were walking on, Frank (who lad 
observed the heavy basket and the candies,’ 
which he thought would be quite useless to 
him, and for which he should, neverthéléss, 





‘* The troops eD f Ragusa, aft 
rallying at the bridge of Bag deat, het 


be obliged'to pay) said, *The bit of casidle 





in the lantern is sufficient for me, till I go to 


bed, and I mr not to awake before broad 
day-light, for I am very sleepy, and wish to 
have a long rest.’ 

* ¢T will not conceal from you;’ said the 
landlord, ‘ that report. says, the castle js 
haunted by a spectre, who walks about at 
night. But you need not be afraid, we shall 
be quite near you: should any thing happen; 
— may easily call out to us, and you will 

nd somebody immediately teady to assist 
you: with us, people are stirring all night, 
and there is always somebody at hand. i 
have lived here now these thirty years; and 
have never seen any thing. The noise which 
is sometimes heard at night is caused, in m 
opinion, by the cats and other animals whieh 
have taken possession of the garrets.’ 

* The landlord spoke the truth when he 
said he had never seen the spectre, for he 
took good care never to go near the castle at 
hight, and during the day the ghost was in- 
visible ; even now the rogue did not venture 
to cross the threshold. He opened the door, 
gave our travellér the basket with the provi- 
sions, told him where to go, and wished him 
good night. Frank entered the hall, without 
fear or awe, treating the story of the ghost 
as an idle gossip, or the tradition of some 
real event, which fancy had converted to 
something unnatural.” 

His sleep is nevertheless invaded— 

‘© Doors were opened and shut with a ter. 
rible noise; and at last an attempt was madé 
on tle door of Frank’s retreat. Several 
keys were tried, and at length the right one 
found; still the bars held the door, when at 
length, a loud crash, like a clap of thunder; 
burst them asunder, and the door flew open. 
A tall-thin man entered: he had a very black 
beard, was clothed in an old fashioned dress, 
and had a gloomy expression in his counte- 
nance; overhanging brows gave him the ap- 
pearance of deep thought. A scarlet mantie 
was throwh over his left shoulder; and his 
hat was high and pointed. He walked silently 
through the room with the same slow and: 
heavy step with which he had approached, 
looked at the consecrated candies, aid even 
snuifed them. Tlien le threw off his mantle, 
opened a bag which he carried under his arm, 
took out instruments for shaving, and began 
to sharpen a shining razor on a broad leather 
strap, which he wore on his beit. ‘ 

« Frank pérspired under his downy cover- 
ing with fear and dread; recommended him- 
self to the protection of the Holy Virgin, and 


looked forward with great anxiety for the: 


end of this manteavre; nut knowing whether 
it was meant for his beard or for his throat. 
To his consolation, the spectre poured water 
from a silver flagon into a basin of the same 
material, and with his bony hand beat the 
soap up into foaming suds; placed a chair, 
and then, with great earnestness, beckoned 
the terrified Frank from his retreat. It was 
né moré possible to resist this meaning sig0, 
than it generally is to resist the mute who has. 
otdets from the grand Tark to bring him the 
head of some exiled vizier: It is the most 
setsible plan, in such a case, to make a vit- 
tiie df necessity, and patiently allow oneself 
to be throttled. Frank obeyed the order, 
threw off Pow sugnea’ new _ rane 
atid took the assi on . 

“ The spectre barber put the napkin round 
the neck of his “trembling customer, seized 
his scissars, and ett off Frank’s hair and 
beard. Then he to cover his ekia, 
and even his head, with soap lather ; and when 
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was done, he shaved him smoothly, so 
s0, that not a hair was left above 
%, When the’ spectre ‘had .com- 
bye he aay ogee very 
i; ~him car ly, bowed, packed 
plete rested his seutlet cloak, 
Sect ea a 

} : it de w 
othe proceéding, and by the feht, Frank 
saw in the mirror opposite him, that the bar- 
ber had made:him like a Chinese pagod. He 
was vexed at losing his beautiful brown curls, 
athed freely; being aware that he 
shouldescape otherwise unhurt, and that the 

had no longer any power over him. 

“ The manain red cloak. walked in si- 
lence ashe:had come towards the door, with- 
out sayihg a sing ard, and seemed quite 
the reverse gossiping brethren; 
scarcely had he retired three steps, however, 
whéti he st0od still, looked round with a 
mournfal mien at his well-served customer, 
and touched his own black beard with his 
hand, He repeated this ceremony three 
times, anid the third time when he had his 
hand on the door. Frank began to think 
that the ghost wished him to do something 
for him, and perhaps expected from him the 

same service which he had rendered him. 
“The barber spectre; in spite of his mourn- 
fal looks, seemed mote disposed to jest than 
eartiest; and as he had played Frank a trick 
rather than tormented him, the latter had 
lost all his fear. He therefere beckoned the 
speetre to take the — in the chair, which 
he had: just left.) The ghost obeyed with 
geeat alacrity; threw down his cloak, laid the 
bag on the table, and sat dowsiin the posi- 
tion of a person wlio is to be shaved. Frank 
was careful to imitate the maaner in which 
the ghost had proceeded, eit off the heard 
and hair with the scissats, “soaped his 
whole head, while Lis strange companion sat 


man used to look out at the window, and to 
enjoy the sport, particularly if a number of 
malicious boys collected round the insulted 
pilgrim, and latghed and mocked at him, 
calling out after him,‘ Bald head, bald head!’ 
as the virulent boys of old called after the 
prophet. 

* ¢ Once a holy pilgrim came from abroad ; 
like a penitent he catried a heavy cross on 
his shoulders, and had the mark of two nails 
through his hands, two in his feet, and one in 
his side; his hair was platted like a crown of 
thorns. He entered, and asked for water to 
wasly his feet, and a crust of bread. Accord- 
ing to my castom I took him into the bath, 
and, without respecting his sanctified appear- 
ance, I shaved him also quite clean. But the 
pious pilgrim pronounced a heavy curse on 
me: ‘ After death, reprobate! heaven and 
hell, and the iron gates of purgatory, shall 
be equally inaccessible to thy soul. It shall 
dwell; as a spectre, within these walls, till a 
wanderer, unasked, shall retaliate on thee thy 
own evil deeds!’ 


“ ¢T grew sick at hearing the cnrse; the 
marrow of iny bones dried up, and I decayed 
away gradually, till I became like a shadow; 
my soul at length separated from its mortal 
dwelling, but remained within this place, as 
the holy man had ordered. In vain I expected 
deliverance from the dreadfal chains that 
botind me to the earth. The repose which 
the soul languishes for, when it is separated 
from the body, was denied to me, and made 
every yeat which I was obliged to pass here 
an age of woe. I was obliged also, as a fur- 
ther punishment, to continue the business 
which I had carried on during my lifetime. 
Bat, alas! my appearance soon made this house 
be deserted: it was vety rarely that a pil- 
im came to pass the night here, and, though 

shaved every one who came, as I did you, 


as still as a-statue:- The awkwardyonh had {2° 7° would understand me, and perform 


never before had a razor in his hand, knew 
not how to handleit, aud: shaved the patient 
ghost so much against-the grain, that the 
sufferer displayed the oddest grimaces. The 
ignorant bungler began. te be afraid; he re- 
membered the wise “Do not meddie 
with another man’s * bat still he pro- 
ceeded; he did -as well.as-he could, and 
shaved the spectre as clean and as bald as he 
was Here 
* Suddenly. the ghost: found its tongue; 
‘Kindly I thank thee for the great services 
thou hast rendered me; by thy means I have 
been released from. long eaptivity, which, for 
pre aye a within these 
8,) where my t rit. was con- 
demned te dwell, davatienateene should re- 


taliate on me; and. treat me. as I did others 
when E was alive, 


acknowledged neither divine nor human laws, 
and violated ‘the sacred rales of hospitality. 
Phe stranger who sought refage, nader his 
roof, the beggar who asked alms of 
always seized and tormented: - 
barber, flattered his passions, and lived as I 

Many-a pions pi passing the 


was his 


fot me that service which was to deliver’my 
soul from captivity. Henceforth I shall not 
hannt this castle. Inow go to my long de- 
sired repose. Once more I give thee my 
thanks, young stranger. If I had any hidden 
treasure at my command, they should all be 
thine, but I never possessed wealth. In this 
castle there is no treasure hidden ; but listen 
to my advice: Tarry here till your chin and 
head are again covered with hair, then retarn 
to your native city, and wait on the bridge 
over the Weser, atthe time of the autumnal 
equinox, for a friend, who will there meet and 
tell you what you must do to thrive on earth. 


order three masses to be said for the repose 
of my soul on every anniversary of this day. 
Farewell; I now depart hence, never to 
return.’ 

“ With these words the spectre vanished, 
having sufficiently justified, bytiis talkative- 
ness, his assumption of the character of bar- 
ber of the castle of Rutimelsbtirg, and left 
his deliverer full of astonishment: at this 
strange adventure. For along while he stood 
motionless, doubting whether the event had 
really happéned, of whether he had been 
dreaming, but his bald head soon convinced 
hit of the reality of the fact. After wasting 
some time in reflection, he returned to bed 
and slept till mid-day. 

“ The waggish landlord had watched from 
the earliest dawn for the appearance of his 
guest; he was ready, anticipating the bald 
head, to receive him with apparent astonish- 
ment, but secret laughter, at his nightly ad- 





+ Wher you enjoy affluence, remember me, and 8 


yenture. But, when mid-day came, and 
Frank did not appear, he began to be uneasy 
and afraid that the ghost might have treated 
his new guest somewhat roughly, might per- 
haps have throttled him, or fri tened him 
to death, and it by no means had been his in- 
tention to carry his revenge thus far. He 
went, therefore, accompanied by his ser- 
vants, in the greatest anxiety to the castle, 
and hastening to the door of the room in 
which he had seen light on the preceding 
evening, he found a strange key in the door, 
but it was bolted inside, a precaution Frank 
had taken after the disappearance of the 
host. He knocked with great violence, and 
rank was at last roused by the noise. At 
first, he thought the ghost intended to pay 
him a second visit. But, whe he heard the 
voice of the landlord, begging him to give 
some sign of life, he rose and opened the 

door. 

“«¢ By G— and all the saints!’ said the 

landlord, lifting up his hands with apparent 
horror, ‘* old Red Cloak has been here, and 
the tradition is no invention! How did he 
look? What did he do, or say ?’ 

‘* Frank, who understood the canning of 
the host, answered, ‘ The ghost looked like 

a man in a red cloak ; what he did, I cannot 

conceal from you, and I shall always remem- 

ber his words : 


‘* © Stranger,’ said he, ‘ never trust the 
fandlord—the man opposite knew very well 
whut awaited you here. But for this, I will 
punish him. I shall now leave this castle; and 
henceforth, I will plague, torment, pinch, 
and harass him to the end of his life, at 
least, if he does not receive you in his house, 
and supply all your wants, till your head be 
again covered with hair.’ 

* The landlord trembled from head to foot 
at hearing this threat, crossed himself, and 
vowed by the Hoty Virgin, to keep Frank in 
his house as long as he chose to stop, imme- 
diately conducted him home, and waited on 
him himself. 


* Frank acquired a reputation as an exor- 
cist, by the spectre being no longer seen in 
the castle. He repeatedly slept. there, and a 
young man of the town, who had the courage 
to keep him company, did not get his head 
shorn, When the owner of the castle learnt 
that the terrible spectre no longer haunted 
his property, he was highly pleased, and sent 
orders to take great care of the stranger who 
had freed his castle from such an unpleasant 
uest.” 

The result may be foreseen, yet it is cle- 
verly related. The waiting on the bridge; 
the mode of getting the information, the re- 
covery of buried treasures belonging to his 
father, and his happy union with Mela, are 
all painted in a way as amusing as the quota- 
tions we have made— 

“The bride-greom went to procure the 
batins to be published, for in these days 
the wealthy and high-born were not ashamed 
to tell the whole world they meant to con- 
tract the solemn ¢agagement of marriage ; 
and, before the expiration of a month, he le 
his long-loved Mela to the altar, with so much 
pomp and solemnity, as very far to outshine 
even the splendid wedding of the rich brewer. 

* Mother Brigitta had the satisfaction to 
see her daughter anited to,a wealthy and de- 
serving. young man; and to enjoy, in the 
evening of her life, that opulence she had so 

jong: W for; and Mother Brigitta de 
served her good fortune, fot she tarned out 
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or 
the least troublesome mother-in-law that 
ever existed.” 

With this conclusion we consign these vo- 
lumes to the popularity which they merit, 
aud which we are pretty certain awaits them. 





LITERATURE. 
CHINESE LITERATURE, 

An Account of the King ; or the Canonical and 
Moral Books of the Chinese.* 
AccorpinG to the Chinese literati, we must 
go back to the very commencement of the 
Chinese monarchy, near three thousand years 
before Christ, before we come to the infancy 
of their learning; but no historical facts with 
respect to it appear until the twelfth century 
before the Christian era. It is probable that 
it-was during the patriarchal dynasty of the 
Tcheou, that the first Chinese books were 
written. Still, however, that period is doubt- 
ful; and to obtain any thing like certainty in 
our notions of their classical works, we must 
come down to the fifth century before our 
era, to Confucius and his disciples, who ar- 
ranged and commented upon some of those 
works, and who are the reputed authors of 

others, 

Confucins,whom the Chinese call Koung-tsee, 
or Koung-fu-tsee, was one of the greatest 
moralists, one of the first statesmen, and, 
which is still better, one of the most emi- 
nently virtuous men that were ever born in 
any age, in any country. When we read 
hia life and his writings, we cannot believe it 
possible for human wisdom to manifest itself 
more strikingly, either in doctrine or in con- 
dict; or to establish a more complete har- 
mony between the two, But the actions of 
that admirable philosopher, the influence of 
his character on the laws and the destinies of 
a great empire, the honours which his family 
enjoy even to the present day, ahd the wor- 
ship of which he is the object, are all too well 
known to render it necessary for me to repeat 
them. The observations which T rave here 
collected ate scattered dver more than twenty 
quarto volumes, of which ‘the ‘* Memoirs of 
thé Jesuits in’ China,” and the “ Description 
of China, by P. Duhalde,” are composed. It 
strack me, that as it is difficult to trace them 
in bt ‘mass, it might be desirable to 
unite and class them with a degree of mnetliod 
to which those learned missionaries too rarely 
subjected themselves, 


"FIRST PART. 

The great King.-The great King consists, 
properly speaking, of the canonical books of 
the Chinese, which are five in number: the 
Vking, the Chouking, the Chiking, the Liki, 
and the Yoking.; I will review them in suc- 
cession. 





- * This a willextend through several of our 

Numbers, »but it is readily divisible (without 

which. quality we.rarely carry on a ngtiea OF; 

articles, being aware. that readers often, feel. dis- 

appointment in,“ continuations,””) and seems fo 

us ‘to contain so curious and jpreresting a view of 
¢ 


ag and the Chinese, that we cannot help hop’ 

ing it will be a arin foe 

from thé peri of the learnéd -M.’Aignau’of' the 

; Tnstitute, antl has appeared ‘in the Revue 

riz Ht 

BF a efor 
it ; ty ‘Aw 

; IT di pated ‘wetter us. so 

ever; ai the 

are still only five in number, 


» Tt is 
t 
Yohiag:isigat,} the eagonical books 


The Yking, or Book of Revolutions, the 
first in the order of antiquity, and probably the 
oldest literary monument in existence, is said 
to. have been originally the work of Fou-hi, 
the founder of the Chinese empire, and the 
Hermes of the East. It is composed of 
straight lines, variously placed, which Fou- 
hi supposed he saw on the back of a horse- 
dragon, and a wonderful tortoise. The most 
learned Mandarins find great difficulty in un- 
derstanding it. Confucius himself, who had 
resolved to explain it, but who was stopped 
in his undertaking by death, was dissatisfied 
with all the interpretations of the ancient 
commentators.t Every Chinese dynasty has 
had its Yking. That with which Confucius 
was occupied, is the only one which has been 
preserved. Several missionaries have ima- 
gined they discovered in it the history of the 
creation and fall of the first man, and the 
prophecy of the coming of Jesus Christ. The 
truth is, that the characters of this book are 
wholly unintelligible ; and that that which is 
taught with respect to it in the schools may 
be considered as purely conjectural. 


It is not so with the Chouking, a valuable 
memorial of history, of polities, and of ethics, 
of which there are learned interpretations, 
both in French and in Latin. Its authenti- 
city has been vehemently attacked; and the 
controversies which it has occasioned have 
been innumerable. To give some idea of 
them, it will be sufficient to state, on the au- 
thority of a Chinese author,§ that the literati 
of the dynasty of Han alone wrote more than 
30,000 characters to explain the first two 
words of the Book. But it has triumphed 
over all its adversaries, and especially over 
its fanatieal admirers, and ai present its sense 
is not less fixed than its existence is certain. 

It was divided by Confucius, according to 
the original work attributed to the old his- 
toyiographers, into six parts, or a hundred 
chapters, containing the most ancient annals 
of China, and, above all, the wise maxims put 
in practice by the ancient emperors, philoso- 
phers, and great men; so that it is a book of 
government rather than of history. It com- 
prehends a code of instructions for princes 
and persons in authority, and a collection of 
discussions on the highest matters of state, 
and of warnings and remonstrances addressed 
to sovereigns. It is there said that they re- 
quire to have nine virtues ; and, in the ori- 
ginal, eighteen letters or characters suffice 
to describe them. Those virtnes are: u dig- 
nity, which is neither insolent nor insensible ; 
a noble tranquillity, which does not preclude 
action; a charming goodnature, which does 
not become either negligent or vulgar; a re- 
fined intelligence, which never disdains ap- 
plication and labour; an urbanity and a polite- 
ness; supported by resolution and courage ; 
a plain-dealing, which knows, when neces- 
sary, how to avail itself of mystery; exten- 
sive genius, which never neglects trifles; a 
firmness, which has nothing in it obdurate or 
ferocious ; finally, a magnanimity and a power 
which yield only to justice} 

_ The kings in whom this union of rare qna- 





» + Sir William Jones. “ Observations on the 
second Classical Book of the Chinese.” 


t ‘* Observations on the History, the Sciences, 
the Arts, the Manners, the Customs, &c. of the 


Chinese, by the Missionaries of PeKin, vol.'9.” . 
§ Tchin-tsee, quoted by, Cibot, in his.“ 
marks on rey iy of the Chinese.” in Bp 





_ Du Halde, “ Description of China, vol: 2.” 
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lities was required, were the paramount mo- 
narchs of the whole empire (at that time 
feudal) of China. For the tributary princes 
who, under them, ruled particular kin ; 
six of those qualities were deemed sufficient ; 
and only three formed the necessary attri- 
butes of the great men of the court. It would 
seem that Pope had this hierarchical pro. 
gression of the virtues in view when he said 
in one of his moral essays, 
*Tis from high life high characters are drawn : 
A saint in crape, is twice a saint in lawn ; 
A judge is just, a chanc’lor juster still ; 
A gownman learn’d; a Bishop, what you will; 
Wise, if a minister; but, if a king, [thing.” 
More wise, more learn'd, more just, more ev'ty 
We will quote some fragments of the Chou- 
king, to show its wisdom and sublimity, 


** Oh! how many cares dues good govern- 
ment require! Heaven sees ant hears every 
thing; but it is by the voice of the people 
that it judges of kings. Heavenis formidable, 
but it is an ill-used people which rouses its 
wrath, It chastises the high and the low, 
without distinction ; but kings have athousand 
times more to apprehend than other men.” 


‘*¢ Heir of Tching-tang, confide not too much 
in the immediate protection of heaven. The 
continuance of its favour depends greatly on 
yourself; and you must not: therefore reckon 
upon it as ever durable. If you consiantly 
practise virtue, you will preserve your crown; 
but if you abandon wisdom, be assured that 
you will lose every thing which heaven has 
bestowed upon you. Of this you have a 
striking example in the king Kie. He relin. 
quished the paths of virtue; he became im- 
pious and cruel ; the supreme Tien rejected 

im; and, casting his eyes around the earth, 
sought for one worthy to reign in the place 
of that unhappy prince. As soon as he had 
found him, Tien resolved himself to enlighten 
and to guide him. Heir of Tching-tang, the 
empire which you possess is new, let yonr 
virtues also have the freshness of novelty. 
Vigilantly and unceasingly examine your own 
conduct, that there may be no difference be- 
tween the last day of your reign and the first. 
Confer offices only on men of wisdom and 
ability. Aboveall, select for your first minis- 
ter a man universally accomplished, who may 
render you lastingly virtuous, and communi- 
cate your virtues to all your subjects.” 

This is very ‘good advice, certainly ; but as 
ministers universally accomplished, and even 
kings with the nine qualities described, are not 
easy to find ; the Chou-king would have dove 

t hetter if, instead of its rigid precepts, it 
had traced the elements of a good constitu- 
tion, obligatory on kings and ministers as 
well as on citizens. Vainly is the Emperor 
Kao-Ttsong made in it to say to his minister, 
‘< Fail not to advise me. every day, and very 
frequently to reprove me, in order that I may 
acquire true wisdom. Fancy that I am a 
piece of rude iron, and that it is you who 
must fashion and polish me. Fancy that I 
have to cross a broad and dangerous torrent, 
and that it is you who are to serve me for 
bark and oar. Fan that I am a dry and 
barren soil, and that it is you who, like a soft 
rain, must, fefresh and render me fertile. 
We may be permitted to distrust the auste- 
rity, of, ministers when opposed to the pas- 
sions of kings. The law is the best hammer 
for fashioning rude iron, the best oar to assist 
in passing dangerous torrents, the best shower 
to Refresh an arid soil. _, 

‘(To be continued.) 
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JOURNAL DES SAVANS. 

—I. ssscae noon tale gy ye oo 
reviewed by M..Ra —IL. M. Letronne 
cn ar wet P Histoire de |’ Haypte, 
&c.; M. Silvestre de Sacy.—lfl. Messrs. _ 
3 M. 


et Lemonnier, Théatre coutplet des Latins 
Dannoa.—IV. M. A 
ja Grammaire Turki ; M. Abel-Remusat. 

July. —I. Monete Cufiche dell’ |. R. Museo di 
Milano; reviewed by M. Silvestre de Sacy.— 
Il. M. Leschenault, Voyage aux Indes ; M. Tes- 
sier.—lil. M. Julien, L’ Enlévement d’ Helene 

Coluthes; M. ronne.—IV. Simonde de 

ismondi, Histoire des Frangais ; M. Daunou.— 

V. Chefs-d’ceuvre des ThéAtres etrangers; M. 

uatd.—VI. Boissonade, Aristasneti Epis- 

wile ; M. Letronne.—VIF. M.’Thomas, Pell. Platt. 

Catalogue of the’ Ethiopie Biblical MSS. in the 
Royal Library of Paris ; M. Silvestre de Sacy. 

The Number of the Journal des Savans for 
June contains the following. article under the 
head of ‘‘ New Books.’’. 

Catalogue des livres imprimés sur vélin de la 
Bibli ue du Roi: A Paris, imprimerie de 
Crapelet, libraire des freres Debure, 1822 : five 
vols. 8vo.: which correspond. with the five 

neral divisions. of libraries, viz. Theology, 

lurisprudence, Sciences and Arts, Belles 
Lettres, and History.—Vol. 1, pp. iv and 348, 
The preliminary remarks contain some ge- 
neral information concerning books printed 
ou vellum. These books are not so numerous 
as we might believe, if we consider as an- 
thentic an edict of Henry 11., ordering all 
printers to print. upon vellum one volume of 
every work for the library of the Lonvre. 
This edict, which is mentioned in the book 
called Dicearchie Henrici  progymnasmata, 
never existed. The King’s library, which, is 
the richest'in books printed on vellum, pos- 
sesses only 1467 articles of this kind. Of the 
other public libraries at Paris,-the one whieh 
has the most is that of St, Geneviéve, where 
there.are, 164.. But M..Reaouard, the book- 
seller, has collected a greater number; and 
there were 601-in the Macartby library. In 
the description, of those of the King’s library 
the letters vv are used, to distinguish those 
on calf vellum (welins de veau,) which are 
white on both sides ; yam those on lamb still- 
born (agneau mort-né,) which are extremely 
editions; vav those‘on Jamb that has lived 
(agneau vivant,) which are not so white ; and 
vi those pare ey ‘on, which are yellow 
on the wool side. -The héigtt of each copy is 
also marked ; and the same notices are given 
with respect to books printesd-on vellum which 
are preserved in other libraries than that of 
the King, which there has been occasion 
to mention. Anjdng the 475 articles comprised 
rag the head - Hmggioe 5 we rye notice 
description of the polyglot of Antwerp, 
and that ofthe Rationale Durandi of3490,-n0 
eelebrated typographical production, of which 
there is also a splendid copy at St. Gene. 
vieve(vv,413 milli-m,)—Vol. 11. pp-yi and 120. 
One, hundred and sevent sis articles of 
Jurisprudence, amoung which & Chhstitutionse 
Clementis V..1460. The library of St. Gene- 
viévé also possesses a fine copy on ‘vel- 
lum of the Clemenatines, but only of the edi. 
tion of 1467, vv, 424, millj-métres.—V6l. m1. 
pp. vi and 84, contains one hundred and 
twenty articles of Sciences and Arts, We do 
not find among. em the Vitravius of 1513, in 
copy of wich, on pela ir 
cop * elinm, is at St. 
—Val.at, pp sit 32. Boat i nr 
ninety-four artieles, under the head of Belles 
Lettres.’ "The Priscian 1470, first edition, 


fenevieve. 


thin, § a brilliant whiteness, and fit for small | . 


aed Junte, a) 





is upon vellum, both in the King’s library and 
St. Geneviéve, as well as the Rhetorica Cice- 
ronis. ad: Herennium, Venice, Jenson, 1470. 
The King's library-has, on vellum, only one 
volume of the Orations of Cicero, 1519, in 8vo. 
the three volumes are at St. Genevieve; 
where there is likewise upon vellum, as at the 
King's library, the Homer of Aldus, 1604, 
two vpls. Svo, ; the A: of 1494, 4to. ; 
and: the -Tewrdannckhs * of 1517,—Vol. v. 
pp. vii and 380. One hundred and ninety-five 
articles of History, whieh finish at page 165, 
are followed by a Supplement, seven tables, 
adiitions and corrections. The author of this 
amiple and instructive description has. not 
given his name; but the excellent method of 
the work, the accuracy of the details, and 
the extensive bibliographical knowledge, 
make it easy to recognise M. V. P. 

* This word is so written in our original, 
though we think it shoald be Theurdanuk. 


FINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

Tue Report of the Committee in whom the 
management of this. Institution is vested, 
after describing its o from the suggestion 
of Lord Burghersh, its patronage by Tue 
King, and the various s' taken to bring 
it to maturity, farnishes the following new 
and interesting information : 

“The present fands of the Iustitation are 
sufficient to enable the Committee toproceed, 
on the present limited scale, until a more 
beneficial conviction of its importance shall 
be produced on the public mind by a display 
of the talent which the Royal Academy of. 
Masic now cultivates and will soon prodace. 

--- “The house (taken for the Academy, 
it is stated,) unites, with the convenience of 
situation for those who almost daily superin- 
tend, and for the Professors, whose time is 
of so much valye, a reasonableness of price 
which scarcely conld have been expected in 
the outskirts,of the-metropolis. It p 
too, the indispensable property of being capa- 
ble of separation, by which all communication 
between the parts of the building allotted to 
the male and female. hes of the instita- 
tionis completely cut off.” 

Aware of the importance of inculcating 
sound moral prindiples in stnfents of the 
fousical profession, after “* mach inquiry as 
to his character ‘avid abilities, the Rev. "Mr. 
Miles, a Clergyman of the established Charch, 
and of high feputation, has been selected 
and appointed superintendent of the male 
department.: The chaiee-of the superinten- 
dent of the female department was much 
more difficult. In addition to the necessity 














of an unblemished reputation, and of ability | 


for the charge, it was: important to find a 
 psabicnacr paged peek sng ecners. mi ight 
an example to the under her 
¢are ; and thls important ao has been 
confided to Mrs. Wade, the widow of the late 
Colonel Wade, a selection: which appears to 
be vey jadie eo ar Vy 
‘* As soon as a plac w yeey was pro- 
vided, -instruetors pte > and sufficient 
funds collected to warrant a belief of stabi- 
lity, the Committee directed their attention 
to the reception of the pupils. The number 
of candidates for admission amonnted to 
sixty; but with the most anxions wish to ex- 
tend the benefits of the institation, the Com- 
mitiée were obliged .to limit the number of 
students to twenty. One boy. more was 
added, who, bad: the honour of being recom- 
mended by: His Majesty.--- 





‘* Since this election, which took place on 
the 8th of March, the Committee, by some 
trifling .alterations, and by repairing the 
attics, have. been enabled to accommodate 
eight more boys, and the same number of girls. 

** _Itwas a subject.of much reflection, of 
what class of students this addition should 
consist.. The Committee felt a most anxieus 
wish that they should have been elected by 
ballot, but the tmpetioins neeéessity of increas- 
ing the fands:claimed their attention, and 
forced them to admit only extra students or 
boarders, who, pay a much larger sum for 
their education. - - - In the case of extra 
students a subscriber recommends, an exami- 
nation takes place as to.aptness and musical 
disposition, and the Committee decide, -:- - 
On this occasion the candidates were nume- 
rous, and the solicitations in favour of some 
most urgent; but (it is affirmed) the Com- 
mittee’ listened to. no voice but. that which 
superior merit at the examination forced to 
be heard, - - - 

“Tn order to give the pupils the benefit of 
a moral and religious education, they are 
tanght the principles of English grammar, to 
enable them to speak and write their own 
language correctly ;, and as the Italian lan- 
guage is so intimately connected with music, 
an acquaintance with it is considered as likely 
to be very beneficial to them; they also re- 
ceive some instruction in arithmetic, and'to 
these points is confined all the tuition given, 
except in snch studies. as are immediate] 
connected with the profession of music, whic 
of course occupy much the largest portion of 
the time of the pupils, 

‘* To ensure regularity, every pupil is far- 
nished with a paper, on which is marked the 
study in which the passing hour is to be em- 
eg. -:*- = 
The employed 


Professors and Teachers 
in the Academy, are as follows :— 


‘* For the -Boys.—Harmony_ and. 
>| tion, Dr, Crotch and Mr, Lord ; eee 


Messrs. Potter and Haydon; Singing, Signor 
Crivelli; Violin, Stee F. Cramer and Spag- 
noletti; Violoncello, Mr, Lindley; Harp, 
Mr, Bochsa ; Hauthoy, Mr. Cooke, sen, ; 
Italian Language, Signore Caravita and Cic- 
chetti,;, Writing Music, Mr..Goodwin, 

* For the Girls.—Harmony and Composi- 
tion, Dr. Crotch and Mr. Lord ; Piano-forte, 
Messrs. J. B. Cramer and. Beale, Madame 
Biagioli aod Miss Adams; sning, Madame 
Regnaudin ; Harp, Mr. Bochsa; Italian 
Langnage, Signore Caravita and Cicchetti ; 
Dancing, Monsieur Finart ; Writing Music, 
Mr. Goodwin. 

“In this List. of the Professors, at the 
head of every branch there stands a name of 
greateminence. To these the sole direction 
of that branch is entrusted, and they alone 
have the recommendation. of the Assistant 
Professors.” 

The Report thus conclades :—“‘ The Com- 
mittee have a feeling of satisfaction in the 
reflection that they have spared no pains in 
executing the duties they have undertaken, 


‘in which they will persevere, in spite of the 


clamour which disappointed expeetants of 
employment, and.the unreasonable and con- 
sequently rejected applications of parents, 
may occasion. They lament that they cannot 
comply with the pamerous applications for 
admission into all the Classes’ provided by 
the Rules and Regulations, They are aware 


that hy. an inereased, number of pupils, the 
and benefits to, be devived frm the 
Academy would, be much more ex ly 





be an an 
periment, by precipitation, to risk the 
istencé of the vabuiore As the’ funds: i 

creasé, the Establistiment will be extented.” 


Se ne 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, — 
sent Exhibition of the British Gal- 


‘of pictures (combining three 

distifitt ‘schools; the Italian, Flemish, and 

bere taste and liberality could get 

ee oe gratification, It affords 

are , “ly that it has 

tionally ; the receipts 

r duimatar to several hundred 
potinds above those of last year. 

Puts: thus ao are distributed in a 
way Which does honoar to the Institation: 
The readets of the Literary Gazette know how 

Lebty we Li bapapa Mr. Baily’s exqaisite 
statoe’ of Eve at ‘the Fountain: confirming 
our jadg ,» the Ditectors have presented 
that t with one htindred and fifty poands, 
as @ bt Ay Beppe re =. anaes 
and execu § lovely figure. like 
stim has beéh given to Mr. H. E. Briggs, for 
his ‘efforts generally ; and it is agreeable to 
us to 'Callto Miémory; that of these efforts, 


what has been done ;* and 

n et that two at least of the works, 
to the bn ete class of Art, which 

we at ‘the British Gallery itself in the 
Spring; ‘ave not been distinguished by 
some mark of attention :—we allude to Messrs. 
Davis and Brockedon’s productions, which 


both last Yeat and’ in the late Exhibition of | Suineas 
the % ;'we felt it to be oar duty 

té sper ly. We are’ therefore 

we 

o 


dis; at talents, and possessed merits 
of ee which the Institution professes | ' 
to edltivaté- and’ 


atid reward. Nor can wé help 

that the furids would be more advan- 

reously diretted in this line than by the 
of such pictures as the Parmegiano, 

which that Vision.cost 


at the iminense 
(3050#):" For though it is; no doubt; a grand | | 


performance; we must say that it does not 
strike tis as‘ being peculiarly fit for its pré- 
ts aoe a imodél for stady, A. 
Saint Jerome do a to tis to bé of a 
mable order. Thi ie ng of nature 

ie i d We can never Wish the English 
st dig to pablge Baare. In drawing, it is 
alse ‘extremely incotrect ‘in almost every 
part; and ifexamined in detail, really offends 
hy ‘its centortions, disproportions, and de- 
wot" proots might be 
‘h¥tiie twists of the saints and the 

‘and hands atid’eyes of St. Jotin; 

hen it x ese ced rhb 
Christ, &c,. Neither do we great mite 
the composition ia ka ie fie Watestien 
—if in that quality we are to look for 4 dis- 
of: €8 aiid parts, 80 as best 
to explain the ) atid such‘an arrange- 


oad pramreteie ct t P 


has come to-our know- 
ledges ‘the 





Bee 


DY | The stars like life's young 


ofp | OF Most is on each rose’s stem ; 


ment of the lines as pleases the eye by their 
flow and connexion. Here there is little or 
no subject to explain, and the figures seem as 
if nee had fudeeeoen intimacy. -For colour 
it is equally ineligible as a study; the flesh 
being more like leather, andj the draperies 
either very flimsy or sag | hard, ‘ 

Entertaining, as we do, tliis opinion, ga- 
thered from repeated views and examination 
of the picture as it hang’ in the gallery, we 
could not wish a young artist to endeavour to 
paint like it; for, with all its beauties, there 
is more to mislead than.to improve in its ge- 
neral effects. Nor does it attain thie end of art 
better than it employs the meuns. Our feel- 
ings are not interested nor our sympathies 
excited in a monkish legend; there is’ no 
poetry in the invention; and we cannot dis- 
cover that beauty or grandeur whith alone 
can tender mythology or the supernatural 
worthy of being admired. 

We have thus freely expressed our opinions 
respecting this picture, not only because we 
cannot approve of its destination, but because 
we suspect it of swallowing up a larger sum 
than its value; and one which might have 
been far better applied.* 

- * The following story is told of it; and, if cor- 
rect, will ee ee our suspicions :— 
The pictare was bought by Hart Davis, Esq. for 
1200/. and placed by him in the hands of Hairtis 
in Bond Street, who. gave him a bond for 9000 

for it. Harris then called it his, and 
asked 10,000 guineas for it; but when he failed, 
it was redeemed by the bond being returned in, 
lieu, by H. Davis, who held it at the thus ac- 
quired nominal valtie of 10,000 guineas, 


The School of Painting will commence on 
the 25th of August. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
SONGS. ' 
@h never throw thy love away 
Upon a heart like mine, 
The-rose’s leaf, the blue sea-spray, 
Would be a safer shrine. 
The rose’s leaf will fade when blown, 
The spray pass from the sea; 
But neither are so quickly gone 
As love that trusts to me. 
For e’en if love could touch my heart, 
Now free as yonder wave, 
It would a meteor fire depart, 
Its very birth its grave. 
Chain. winds that pass from flower to flower, 
bid them cease to rove, 
And then I will believe your power 
Even to fix my love. 


Yes, it was here, ’neath midnight skies, 
When the young Moon unclosed her eyes, 
Like Beauty, wakened from. her dreams, 
When the fountain, bright with starlight beams, 
Or shaded by the clustering rose, 
Seemed emblem of fond love's repose ; 
When hearts all tenderness and truth 
Sleep in the confidence of youth; 
When leaf and bud with dew were wet, 
*Twas there, my once dear love; we met.— 
This is the spot : \how changed it is 
Since our last meeting-time of bliss; 
The moon is darkened in the 
As if grief ’s shade Were passing by; 

Sare dim, 
‘And weeds grow round that fountali’s brim ; 
A dank and gloomy diadem 


as each thing here ma 





rel eed en, etd 


be, 
one, they cae lam Chaiged ini Chiat 





I envy thee, thou careless wind! 
How light, how wild thy watidering : 
‘Thou hast rio earthly chain, to bind 
One fetter 6n thy airy wittg. 
The flower’s first sigh of blossoming 
The soft harp’s note; the woodlark's song. 
All unto thee their treasures bring . 
All to thy fairy reign belong. 
Thy wing o'er the green oceati roves, 
An echo to the sea-miaid’s lay, 
Then over rose and orange groves 
Bearing their sweetest breath away ; 


Then through the paths of the blue day, 
Earth and earth’s griefs left far behind, 

To seek mid clouds.a sphere more gav,— 
I envy thee, thou careless wind !—L, E, L, 


J 





60 DIG YE A Toms! 
Go dig ye a tomb! For the joys of the earth ate 
Mote frail than the varity fore-doomeéd of yore: 
Youth has noiight but wild passion, and mi wage 
care, 
And the ripeness of years is a fate to deplote: 
Hot, hot and eréniatiing all our first pleasures, 
Which yield to the struggle of life and its gloom, 
And then, to complete what the earth counts its 
treasures; tomb! 
Come the pains of decline—oli! Go dig ye a 


Go dig ye atomb! Though the magic of loving 
Gives to earth its sole gleam of a transient bliss, 
Though a moment may pass, perfect happiness 
proving— [hiss. 
*Tis the moment the kiss lasts—it dies with the 
What though all heaven swells in the jaan you 
cherish ; [perfume ; 
Though .no Persian rose like that sigh’s fond 
That bosom so beautéous is formed but to perish, 
oe to. a groan changes—Dig ye a 


Go dig ye 4 tomb! But be honoured in stoty, 
- Let the trumpet and laurel illustrate your fame ; 
On the blood streams of battle establish your glory, 
And by dying gasps your high triumphs pro- 
claim ,— 
With the hurras of victory mingling proudly— 
Oh how thie soul beats in its poor mortal room ! 
But the hour is at haiid: let it risé e”er $0 loudly, 
The oa is uhhéard; and ye sleép in the 
tomb ! 


Go dig ye a tomb! Yet for wealth are ye panting ? 


Have yé bound the dull power in your chains as - 


a slave, 
Till luxury pants to invent what is wanting— 
Death strikes;—can_ ye cafry your gold to the 
grave? i 


No! youth, age, love, glory, and wealth, are the. 


Of idiot dreams that our short span-consume ; 
istence is only a flash hardly gleaming 
On thy dark edge, eternity! Dig ye a tomb! 
TevTsa. 





TO GLORY, 

(Supposed to bz spoken by the poet Savage.) 
Dream of my boyhood, vision af my, youth, 
Wilt thou, still. haunt me; yet be never truth ? 
Like dhimg who, bopad in Fi saw heav'n unfold, 
— radiant creatures.on pe ther 

seat eaioi ; tl 

Who se thy ‘cob by the paths of song; 


; cannot rise;— } 
Chain’d to the earth, wh longing for the skies. 
rE O Spirit 1 lét mié Rot in vail adore, 


rare the the power, or take the wish ta soar: 
would the unveturning ra 


* c ‘ iy " 
| Phat flash’d one moment o'er. my youtliful.way, - 
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So swiftly fled, I scarce should know it shone, 

Had not its sts Pots 80 vainly on, 

To toil for wreaths that. never can be mine,— 

Still to desire, but never reach thy shrine. 

] heard, and deem’d the flattering legend true, 

Thou wast the prize of him who dar'd pursue;— 

That he who felt thy influence in bis breast, 

Should wear in time thy favours on his crest. 

Atous’d too late, I see thee as the star, 

That, bright above us in its golden car, 

Shines, but emits nor light nor kindly glow 

To guide or cheer the wandering wretch below. 
Temple, June 1823. ZaRACH: 





SEETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
THE BARLEY-CORN CLUB.—NO. I. 


Conformably to my promise, Mr. Ephraim, | 
have comstaences 8 i ogee expesteation of the 
Stukely papers, for specific purpose men- 
tioned Ve! last ; and have Geblipled 1 my first 
mornivg’s visit in Ud guoree survey of them, pre- 

tory to a detailed research. This inspection 

illy confirmed the hopes | had previously formed ; 
ou my departure | felt that sort of confused 
delight which one experiences on quitting a well- 
gallery of pictures. Some effort of the 
memory was required to call up in succession the 
objects which had most engaged my attention ; 
and op Joihieg our Club in the evening, I felt 
more disposed to meditate than to converse on 
the different topics concerning which J was pre- 
either to solicit or to convey information. 

ily an incident occurred, which by furnishing 

a subject for your amusement from another quar- 
ter, will affurd time for. reducing to more exact 
order the materials that were destined for this 


Our meéting on the present occasion was at the 
house of the Commodore, (so we call Goodman 
Flinders ;) and as the weather was siltry, we 
journed to a sort of tent connected with a leafy 
recess in the orchard, and fitted up in a style that 
might remind you of Robinson Crusoe’s first at- 
tempt at architecture of the desert island. Just 
we had taken our seats round a table properly 
, our circle was érilivened Ae resence 
the younger Page, who had alighted from the 
( After answer- 
ing the usual inquiries fo? news, he seemed to 
something rather particular to comnunicate 
atid at length availing himself of a: pause or tull 
in the current of our talk, he produced the docu- 
ment of which [ here transmit you acopy. The 
account he gave of the manner im whick it came 
into his sion is as, follows: Being engaged 
to a small dinner-party at Bleaden’s, he repaired 
thither rather early, so that the only guest Steady 
arrived was the 'pérsoh to whom the letter in 
estion is Addressed; and whoitivited his atten- 
tion to it’ Merely, as lie said, to beguile the tedious 
interval of suspense. Charles, who seems to have 
known. him; as well as his corres mt, for 
some time, declares alot read it with much 

pparent lacency, ting to occasional 
sages with a degree of candour equal to that af- 
fected by Lord Chesterfield, when he exhibited to 
his frieids Dr. Johnson’s acufely-cutting reasons 
pie pd the “ge of cetera prof- 
ronage as icatee of the Dictionary. 
When he had finished the perusal of the paper, 
he gaily presented it to bur youn friend, vehing 
him that he might, if he chose, take it home for 
it po cary of our ene Charles took him at 
acce ‘present ; though in 

Parting with Ht the donor betieped.a tcanslees 


réspect to the 

to 

offer an ; 
= ao 
would be 


as 
of 
coach, on his weekly visit home: 





wrung it the withers. With 
et ieanmmipel 
tees 
dilection for mixed liquor after one motith’s no: 
viclatele the Barley-porn Glue ne soe 


FREE THOUGHTS ON WINE 
Ina private Letter to Walter Blackstrap, Big. Wine- 
merchant, Chemist, and epist, in. Portugal- 
street; from Christopher Toddy, M.D., formerly 
Physician in the Sugat Islands. 
‘© Whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world and all our woe.” 


Dear Watty,—Although we haye lad fre- 
quent dealings together, [ must fiow deal in- 
genuously, and inform you that fou will receive 
no further orders from me ; at tlie same tinie let 
me add, that if you discontintie the practice of 
drinking the witie you sell as genuine, it is my 
firni belief that you will have no further occasion 
tor my medical | prong pcre 

Heaven forbid that I should pretend to detect 
the secret processes by which you compose your 
old port and_ East India madeira!—they are 
doubtless ineffable mysteries, and the diffusion 
of knowledge on this subject would be the total 
ruin of your extensive trade. ft was partly in 
cotiformity to custom, anid partly witli a view to 
reconcile myself to the chinge of cline, that on 
revisiting my native coutitry I addicted myself to 
port ; 1 have made the experiment, and am con- 
viticed, if not satisfied: 1 renounce it absolutely 
and withoutreserve: But Lshall forbear to trouble 
others with agratuitousexhortation deduced from 
my own experience. So long as my own consti- 
tition is not further ever by your grapeless 
juice; yott may continue to brew, mix, and adul- 
terate with impunity, and drive ~ tandem over 
the graves of your custémers. It is but just that 
I should assign sufficient reasons for withdrawing 
my favours, and here I givé you them in brief: 
Every tiine { drink the quantity of a pitit of your 
wine, (ani I believe that had'I often exceed 
such limitation death world have Kore the 
present friendly epistle,) I perceive a burning 
sensation in the region of the stomach, accom- 
panied with considerable thirst.. ‘These symp- 
toms are quickly followed by acid eructations, 
which, on subsiding, trausfer acute torments to 
the intestines. In the morning my tongue “is 
furred, my head feels confused and giddy, and I 
am seized with tremors that seem to inilicate the 

proach of a paralytic affection. On discvn- 
tinuing Bred * neat as imported’ for a few days, 
these affections of head. and‘stomach vanish, and 
I feel restored to theordinarg state of good health; 
but whenever I am tempted to renew my ac- 

uaintance with your high-flavoured composi- 
tions the same morbid attacks constantly recur. 

By hs that nice barouieter of com- 
mercial disaster, the London Gazette, you will 
epg my dear Watty, that phere, bee Pee of 
ate a very alarming epidemic, a ies of rot, or 
aitrrala, aikode the holexale aud retail dealers 
in wine ; and it niust be extremely satisfactory to 
a man of your inquisitive mind to be acquainted 
with the causes that occasioned this inter- 
ruption to the circulation of the bottle. ‘The first 
aud principal source of the calamity is the cu- 
pidity of the venders, which term includes the 
manufacturers abroad and at home, the whole- 
sale merchant and the humble retailer. In the 
kingdom of Portugal, as well as in Portugal- 
street, various soph tications have been and con- 
tinue to be practised ; atid these havitig exceeded 
the bounds of moderatioti; the article itself has 
fallen into geo by ceasing to the 
cordial and exhilarating perties* that dis- 
tinguished the pure juice of the olden time. As 
the shadow of old 

‘Oh! what a falling off was there!” 


tmodern wine is the meve ghost of its. ancestor. 
The realm of Bacchus has: experienced adegra- 


ex- | dation which has lowered it vo the state of mo~- 
through, his placid smile, as if he. 


dern rw with. ancient. Rome... We 
how  drin 


swizzle* of crude contents and impt r- 


co: 
a 





* A term common in. the West India islands, 





anilet pathetically sighs out, lo 


eerless and diluted. mixture; a}. 





mentation ; mere puddle, that disgraces thie bottle 
which incloses it, and preys thors the cork. For. 
meérly, when wine was decanted, the diffusion of 
its grateful perfume regaled the olfact 


of the assembled guests, and convert 


anticipations of its flavour ; bit now, 
like the spade of a grave dem 
confined faetor,—a malaria’ th 
struction. , 

Theti its effects! Thirty’ years ‘ago’ three 
bumpers gave a felicitous concent? and just 
equipoise to the intellect ; all the mental: facul- 
ties, like palfreys delicately sensitive in the mouth, 
obeyed the gentlest check of the will, 2 
mory,‘ the warder of the. brain,’ instant 

any desired object from the store 

keeping; the acuteness and 
thought penetrated the recesses 4 
treasures of philosophy; Jadgmey 
nicely-trimmed balances, d 


derance even of an atom ; 1 fentagis 
expanded wings, dented rapid toot 
ithe 


‘threatens de- 


rose majestically and floated 
serene. We seemed to speak with new 


and conversation on ordinary sags 


a comparison with the beaut 
thors. A pint of this 

man a t, orator, and meta) 
the tite he had drénk # bottle 
took of the oracular— 


«Till old experience did attain... 
To sawed like prophetia strain, 
Quantum mutatus ah illo! Son of Semele 
alas! how changed! ‘Three » my. de 
Watty, of your wine, which I allow to po 
flavour, form an obli 3. wheh swal- 


vious 3, whei 
ed | lowed | forget that itis in miy stomach, and in 


continuing the carouse, fam o ee Y have te- 
course to an artificial Pgewe> | coutiters ; 
so that when I am most couvivial, the compan 
imagine I ain dreaming of whist and Scoring u 
niy game. A pint pits mé ifte’a muttering de- 

um, and a bottle reduces meta a non-enti 
fall of the ¥ oe bie, (jelieliall 

of the wine t 

Lord ——, who in his fate cele sp 
mitted that it had decreased, was decreasing, 
and to all appearance yous decrease ;) and these 
are to be traced principally to the necessities of 
the people, anid to the wind om that has resulted 
from privation. 
recruit the ‘sys 
others to enjoy its deli¢ious flarour 
ing inypiration ; many took a definite or in 


quantity after dinner the mere force of 
habit, & for the sake Sovalecidine to the 


of which they formed apart ; or—* for atiy ¢ 
reason why.’ Indeed wract become 8 
7 eepet had his mo- 
were no longer 
in @ condition to afford this pat Tixary: A 
little calculation enabled o A ‘to i 
a pint of wine a day drunk inva 
amounted to 52/. 12s: per'annum; and 
it might be somewhat. c at home with 
respect to its original cost, 3 t ter quan- 
tity consumed in occasion sities on 
— condogyer | ed a disbursement 
considerably exceeding the su i gg 
= with all who wane 
became the of the 


individual at the tav 


national r 


cious in 8 are 
tocounterfe the exquisite favour vour of wine of the 
old bin, so remarkable for its richness; silkiness,' 
and aroma, ‘that ‘a purér s 4 
> as r t . 
the. tests’ by w 
(nat couse the oul erin of 
It ts tree, that the} 


sh cic ay ea tans a 


td pt oy ohn 
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ou their sel€. 


man aot th 
4 I bare bten 
ng 


rather the 
that. the business 
mee: should be transacted 


on the inquiry how 
of yore, 
de part et Fautre, 

his subject in 


It is 


vigilant 


icacious 
Jaudably emu- 


of.stores, ee kaearpienish 


both parties, ever they 


ne on other political questions, 
the maxi 

48 valid only on 
‘wine itself be 


“id vino veritas’ 
the implied con- 
veritable. I like 
i among our legislators. 
cousmetudo regni, re- 
of the nation, unlike 


ly necessary that the men. 
Ors, un er such a tryin 

-denial, be sustain 

€ purest and most exquisite 
amused myself with specu- 
ar the political con. 
depended for success on the 
in rebus vinosis, 
another light, it 


peared to me that the manifest su- 
theapeeches delivenes at Westminster 
in the Common U 


seem managed after, the 
ofthe Gothen 0 su 
tng, ad once Aah a ctibe d 

once full, that the co; uent decisions 
mii no reprelyensible for lack of 
on . Or for wantof spirit on 
“AML tH seers eatie a oe 
and very expensive wines is 


Sr ad op 
meang, the skill, and the will 


uisite for that 
dources | bat ihe 


the ire of 
quali 


the. , that > 
cenaily water, 
taay. 


>, a 


the quarre 


their 
n 


nk of 


be 
usa alcohol, 


y, 
Water is 
or if you please, mi 


teful to the chemist 


ey fel 


cil, might 
for, if. we would ‘sim y 
. assembling, and the ily 
$ participating in the dis- 
‘and at the other. However, 
you to moot the point ; be- 
east and west, the con- 
aud ruin-dreading nation 

r, 
% rated once fast- 
pendence 
the other, 


A taste for 
commendable 


€ ino 


the opulent ;.in these whe have 


and who posskss the 
to ure the ali- 
purpose trom the purest 


case of private individuals js 


iplad to 


voice of &conomy, extorted by 
taxation, bids them it at 
| ser ible cost, and yet of the least ex- 


To 


the memorable dictum of 
best,’ af reply, that 

Ik and water, 
3 but, fortheir own 


as ye gpnan day after day; +o the 


Avorld, the anxieties, the 

Sendings und 
life, they must adhere to 
ore: ts in adjusting the 
h existence and Giling its 


wines of eve 
a5 more or less dilute 
ted with di 
acid. 


and | ite 
and issues of 


sic. By a ve’ natural transition, this anxious 
aie of say has extended 
objects, Ita slight allusion be made to the'con- 
fessedly Inctatite vocation’ of brewer's a) , 
it gives rise to a teasing train of doubts and mis. 
Bivines: the Very expression has’something sus- 
piciously empirical about it, which Strikingly 

strates a well-known axiou, that ‘the man 
who drinks, beer, thinks beer’ Henge we. indis- 
tinetly trace to its mysterious origin the narcotic 
infltence of London's © black cham ¢ 5” we 
note its effects in the pallid 's pidity of aspect 
which characterizes the more sedentary of the la- 
bouring classes; we are at no loss to aceount for 
the somnolency of those tutelary controllers of 
our nocturnal slumbers, the watchmen ; and. no 
longer wonder at the charm which SO.easily lulled 
their wrath into apath 
influenza of ‘Tom-and- erry-ism, when a. whole 
8 of them, with the Dogberry and Verges of 





the night, after having been prevailed on, through 
the oblation of sundry mugs of beer, fe 
of an affray in entire obiivion, 
itaneously continue their pacific orgies 
il. like Duncan's Surfeited grooms, 

‘ They mocked their charge with snores.’ 
Carrying these misgivings into futurity, we 
anticipate nothing from the loudly-promised sta- 
tutary seipes, but.a fluid which in winter will be 
as chilly and repulsive as suow-broth, and in 
summer will roraly acquire an acescency which 
will be tolerate nowhere, except in the vats of 
the blacking manufacturers. 
The consequences of all this 
fard to the baser and 
umble porter and to 
tural ; and between 
gratifying. For my 


jealousy in re- 
to the nobler liquor—to 
purpled port, are very na- 
you and me, they are ve 

part I rejoice laughing in 
my sleeve,) that for the sakeof health as well as 
ofeconomy, the most thinking part of this think- 
ing nation have evinced a resolution to emanci- 
pate themselves from the tyranny ofcustom:; and 
disavowing their former Implicit deference for 
the ipse divit, or perhaps too often the tipsy 
divit of the vintner’s or the brewer’s druggist, 
have determined to take the law of conviviality 
into their own hands, They have already learned 





Ty | always that he proceed 


from experience, that by supplying themselves 
‘With alcohol in thé of y, ruth; or nialt 
ixit, in which fr 

they have a much I 
well-being aud comfort, than by continuing to 
dose themselves with thatartfully simulated com- 

ition which bears the comical. misnomer of 
Wine. They are all aware, that in adopting the 
former altervative every man may, in some sort, 
be the arbiter of his own social enjoyment. Ac. 
cording to the taste. exi ney, or whim of the 
moment, he may reduce his beverage to the in- 
nocuous and refreshing simplicity of sherbet, or 
raise it to the geverous and heart-cheering po- 
teucy of punch. 4 either case he may. act as 
becomes a man of, iseretion, b determining the 
quality as well as the ity of his refreshment ; 
—a Wine-glass May gulate the dilu- 
tions ; and he may either take the Proportions of 
acid, dulcet, spirituous, and aqneous, in the 
established-ratio of oue, two, three, and twelve ; 
or vary the ingredients of tlie com ition to suit 
his own. palate or that of his friends, provided 
orderly aud with strict 




















8} things, in all 


attention to measure, 
dération. will _preyail I 
fren tell you candidly, 
Sincerely in the 
I look fi 

when the 


That this desirable mo- 
have no doubt ; and I 
my friend, that L exult 
change which. is taking place ; 
rward with confidence to the time 
shost of our defunct friend Old Po 
in the pitiable ofa hamper of ugly black 
bottles clogged with rotten saw-dust, shall cease 
to haunt the cellars: of His Majesty’s liege sub. 
jects, and when the china punch-bow! shall re- 
sume.its per the a or et meg the ‘tea- 
well- ies, 
It is. with diffieulty that I can repress the-in- 
ination L feel to Senet ofthe small share I have 
evi 5 








ets, ‘€3 it oes, 


Otin: this beneficial change, 
n of a theory, which, w i 


the 
my in the other hemisphere, 


itself to humbler. 


during the late violent | G 

















| dated 2ist of June, 








recommended s >but. alas! with 2 
hes? to our infatuat Tirethten of'the Wert ie: 
dies. Yes, Witt : notwithstanding the impres- 
Sion ‘left’ among” ther’: “my” earnest’ 
Strances, they contemptnously rejeet a bey 
which nature seems to have intended as a 
most genial to theclimate, and have earried their 
taste tor, foreign luxuries to a ridiculous eXcess, 
especially since the tiine when We restored to our 
Gallic neighbours the colonies of which we eased 
them during the late war. From a Stupid affec- 
tation of taste, or from the foolish Vauity of 
being able to afford ‘an €Xfiensive style of living, 
the ting foible of 'a parvenu, they continue 
to drench themselves with’ claret’ of spurious 
manufacture, or with « particular’ Kast ludia 
madeira, fabricated by the chemists of Havre de 
t French wines and ‘bad brandy ; 
thus engrafting _— the cachexy generated by a 
residence in,that home of Sickliness; a complica. 
tion of gout, palsy, jaundice, he titis, and hy- 
drothorax. Reflecting on this hideous harvest 
of diseases, I feel compelled to wish that m 
couutrymen may never swerve from the safe snd 
salutary path which they seem to have voluntari] 
taken: -‘To be sure I might have forborne to 
your attention to the appalling mortality amon 
our friends on the other side the water, as it wi 
furnish you with a plausible pretext for strength. 
ening the idle report that old oddy never thought 
of transterring the benefit of his professional skill 
to his’ native country, until he had realized an 
ample fortune in a region less ‘ scarce of prey.’ 
But, Sir, f am happy in the tranquil conscious- 
ness of having been ever a stranger to so self- 
ish a feeling. | Never did I think of quitting 
my post, until { found, to my inexpressible but 
disinterested affliction, ‘that I had survived all 
my patients, 
‘That you may 


attain a like advantage over 
your customers, I 


recommend to your serious 
consideration the. hint thrown out at the com- 
mencement of this epistle ; “ rn myself, 
with all due regard, bat with no very deep sense 
of obligation, your Aearry well-wisher, 

‘4 CHRIsTOPHER Toppy. 





LETTERS FROM PARIS. & 

‘ Paris, July 25, 1823, 
THe following extract of aletter from Rome, 
Contains an interesting 
piece of intelligence : 

“It was supposed that the repeated re- 
Searches which have been made on Mont 
Palatin had deprived that classic spot of all 
its monumental stores. Last week, however, 
there was found in a vineyard belonging to 
the English College near St. George, in the 
interior of an ancient chamber, and at tlre 
depth of four to five -palmes, a fine statue of 
Minerva. The head and the right hand are 
wanting, but in every other respect it isina 
perfect state of preservation, and of exquisite 
execution. It is entirely draped, and the left 
hand is enveloped ; the folds of the back part 
of the figure are of equal grace and taste with 
those of the front. An Egis, stadded with 
stars, covers the breast.’ 

The first; volame of a work which will be 
very useful, if well edited, has just appeared 
under. the superintendence .of .M. Courtin, 
ancien magistrat, sc. &e. | It is entitled En- 

dig, Moderne, ou Dictionnaire abrégé des 
ces. et des Arts, and will form twenty-four 
volumes.in 8¥o..M. Courtin has obtained the 
assistance of some of the first writers—M.M. 
Lanjuinais, Barbier, Arnault, Bory St. Vin- 
cent, Jony, Constant, &c,’ have engaged to 
farnish articles. Ihave not had time to ex- 
amine the first. volume; but works. of this 
nature are mach wanted here, .. This country 
is long behind England in these useful com- 
ndia. Biographical Dictionaries, Memoirs, 
Ke we have in untold numbers ; but instrac- 
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e ilations for the young and the middle 
cowe rare: Amusement, rather than 
information, has been the order ofthe day in 
literature. 

Encore Voltaire! A prospectus by Clias- 
setian promises us very shortly a collection 
of autograph and wnpublistied Letters from 
the inexhaustible portfolio of that indefati- 
gable scribe. 

Sainte Pelagie’ seems to be the favoured 
spot for literary inspiration. While Les Her- 
mites en Prison are making the bookseller’s 
fortune, M.M. Magallon and Barginet, both 
confined on political charges, are about to 

their fortune. ‘They’ have: announced a 
collection of Poems, as the Souvenirs de dewx 
Prisénniers. M. Magallon you will remember 
as the gentleman who was chained to a con- 
yict and marched to Poissy. 

A free and happier author, Le Vicomte 
d’Arlincourt, is also about to employ, for the 
fourth time, all Fame’s hundred trumpets. 
Anew Romance, and the chef-d’wuvre!! voila, 
all that is as yet announced ;—neitlier subject 
nor title are yet known. 

Rossini, the fashionable Italian composer, 
hasbeen at the point of death; and if a pri- 
vate letter says true, from indigestion, aiter 
awager between him and his particular friend 
Paganini, the first violin in Italy. Rossini 
had wagered a large sum that he would eat 
for dinner six large fat lobsters. ©The com- 

gained his’ wager ; but he was near 
losing it after all, and seemed to be about to 
depart, and, like Orpheus, charm the court of 
Pluto with his divine strains. 

A fashionable Doctor lately informed his 
friends in a large company, that he had heen 
passing eight days in the country. ‘“‘ Yes, 
(said one of the party,) it has been announced 
in one of the Journals.”—* Ah! (said the 
dottor, stretching his neck very importantly,) 
pray in what terms?”—‘* In’ what. ternis ? 
why, as well as I can remember, in the fol- 
lowing : ‘ There were last week seventy-seven 
interments less than the week before.’’’ The 
doctor’s: neck was seen suddenly to shrink 
down, till his head nearly touched his shoul- 
ders; and shortly after he was missed from 
the salon, to the no‘ small diversion of the 
company. 





POPULAR PREJUDICES AND SUPERSTITIOUS 
IDEAS PECULIAR TO THE ESTHONIANS, 
Birth, Death, Buptism, &c. 

PREGNANT women, when they lay wood in 
the stove, take care not to put it in contrary 
to the direction of the branches ; this would 
influence the manner in which the child will 
present itself at the biftth.--- When two 
pregnant women sneeze at the same time, it 
isa sign that they will have girls ; if the two 
husbands sneeze, it announces that they will 
have boys. - -- Great care is’ taken’ not’ to 
tread on the feet of nt'women, other- 
Wise their children would have deformed feet 
and crooked legs. - - - As soon a8 a wontan 
after her lying in can sit at table, she’ is 
placed at the upper end, to procure ‘the in- 
fant good treatment and distinetion dtrin 
its life. - - - Nothing heavy mast be phase 
on a child's head, which would impede’ its 
growth. - - - The first: thing a child lays-hold 
of indicates his future inclinations ; the pa- 
rents therefore place within his reach such 
things as they wish their childrem to be én- 

gaged with in fatare -- - When’ a child 
born at the latter end of the week; itis’a sign 
that he will marry late, or not at all, ... 


When the clergyman comes to visit a sick 
person, they,remark whether his horse:holds 
his head up, or the: contrary ; in the latter 
case they despair of ‘the recovery of the 
patient. -- - Afimeral must never pass throngh 
a’ field, even'ifit is fallow. - - - Many of the 
peasantry place near the deceased a brush, 
money, needle and thread, as so many neces- 
sary instruments to employ him in. his long 
journey from this world to the other. - ~- On 
returning from.a funeral, the hearse: is: not 
immediately bronght under cover, but lett for 
atime in the open air, that other members of 
the ‘same family may not soon die.--'- In 
some places food is put on the floor in a 
separate room, that the deceased may help 
himself. - - - Others, holding a broom in their 
hands, evoke the souls of their deceased 
friends, and invite them to a feast ; and-when 
they suppose the defunct. to have eaten suf- 
ficiently, the broom is broken in :token of 
their dismissal, at the sametime desiring them 
not te tread upon the rye as they go away. 

They have very particular ideas respecting 
the resuerection of the dead; some do not 
believe init at all. --- As they think that on 
the day of jndgment the churches will fall 
towards the north, they have great dislike to 
being buried on that side. 

At the christening of a child, they observe 
whether it holds its head up or hangs it down, 
The. former. indicates robust health and a 
long life; the-last makes them fear an early 
death, - - - During the christening the father 
of the child runs as fast as he can round the 
church, in order to secure to the infant the 
gift of agility and nimbleness. This custom 
is particularly in vogue among the inhabi- 
tants on the sea-coast, where this quality is 
more essentially mecesgary. They take 
great.care not to.have aapiinaing soon after 
afaneral., - - - The godtathers and godmothers 
do not look at each other during the cere- 
mony ;. without this precaution, the infant 
baptized would be subject to troublesome 
diseases, and would have the alarming pri- 
vilege of seeing spirits. - - - Several parents 
fasten aring to the child’s linen, thet he or 
she may marry early ; others Conceal money, 
bread, and garlic, in the child’s: garments, on 
the day of his christeningy: ‘The two first en- 
snre to him riches,’ lest.secures: hin 
from the power of wi ++They despair’ 
of the life of the child i#he: tosteep during 
the christening. - -'- The rs take care 
not to eat meat directly before the christen- 
ing, that their godchild may not have the 
tooth-ache, which otherwise woyld be -per- 
petual. - - - Parents who have had the mis- 
fortune to lose children in their infancy, often 
give to an infant the name of Adam or. Eve, 
in the hope that the supernatural influence of 
these names will secure to the infant a long 
life. - - - They avoid having their children 
christened, ona Friday; Thursday, on the 
contrary, is a fortunate day. Many of them 
firmly believe that a child christeped on Fri- 
day will become good for nothing, and, will 
pérhaps even perish under the hands of the 
exetutioner. . 4 is 

. They have also a thousand strange and su- 
perstitious ideas relative to the. Communion: 
—There are some who, after having taken 
the consecrated wafer, :endeavour, without 
‘being perceived, to take a part of it ont of 
their mouth to use it for conjuring certain 


sorceries, and producing certain supernataral 


effetts.= -'- On the day of the Communion it, 
/is almost a general custom to drink to excess, 





ander the persuasion that it will add to the 


See 
efficacy of the sacrament which they have re- 
ceived. - - - On the night after theyhave taken 
the Communion they sleep- with a, partof the 
clothes they had on, generally their stockings. 
On the same day they carefully avoid the use 
of tobaceo, and do: not go into the bath till 
many. days after. ah} 

When it: thunders, many country: people 
believe that it is God pursuing the devil; and 
they shut their doors and windows: with, the 
greatest care, lest the evil spirit should take 
retuge in their houses. - - - Others place 
knives in the window, with; the poi 
wards, to keep off the lightning. These iy 
do not suspect that they are snch good na- 
tural. philosophers. - -- They regard ‘with 
religious awe places and things ‘struck by 
lightning; above all, stones: which it has 
broken: to pieces: Where stich fragments 
are found, they believe that it was there the 
evil spirit took refage when the hand,of God 
struck him. - - - Many. believe the: rainbow 
to be the scythe which the thunder makes use 
of to pursue the evil genii. -.-.+ Some fancy 
they can attract the wind from. a. certain 
quarter by holding yp a serpent ora hatchet; 
and in the latter case, by hissing towards tlie 
quarter of the horizon from which they desire 
the wind to come. - - - On’ New Year’s: Eve, 
if any noise be heard in the house which they 
cannot easily account for, they are firmly 
persuaded that one of the family will diein 
the course of the year. , 

[To be concluded in our-mert.] 





DRAMA. 
ENGLISH OPERA.~ — 

Frankenstein. A Drama,in the bills called a 
“ Romance ofa pectliarinterest,” was bronght 
out.atthis Theatre on Monday, It is founded 
on Mrs. Shelley’s Novel of Frankensteing 
and though we certainly never could’ make 
out much of moral inculcationor 
from that imposing tale; we vejoice to be 
assured (by the playbilis above: quoted,) for 
the benefit of the comménity, ‘that ‘the 
striking moral exhibited in ‘this story, is the 
fatal conseqnence-of that presumption which 
attempts to penetrate, Beyond prescribed 
depths, into the mysteries of naturé.”. .../ 
+) But there are mystere’ besides. the: mys- 
/teries of nature which it is_dangerons teat- 
tempt to penetrate; and. as among these-are 
the mysteries of the Stage and»Green-toom, 
we are warned to restrain our p ion, 
nor dare to inquire into the secretof ; 
digious puffipg which this Play receives. 'Y 
do not mean to say'that it isso destitite of 
merits as to'deserve extinction ; op the con- 
trary, it may fairly claim to run iteccourse 
with other pieces through the season ;.butit 
is annoying, as it is injadicions.ia,the ies 
interested, to have amerely:.passa’ 
duction so overpraised as se quaibndiiiien 
and beget disappointment in andienves, — 
Frankenstein,.a young German \p ir, 
makes a. man ont of corpse-shireds sitt- 
ceeds in animating ‘his créature. - Aphis : 
strous Being, however, fills lim with 
ceivable horror; he “tries to destroy it, 
in vain, for, possessed of supernatural enes- 
gies, itis too strong for. hin; .and.in.resent- 
ment for his ill us it-® 
all: that he a i 
fant brothers i 
by the.fall ? 


together. Such isthe main story ; and a re- 
lief is thrown in by the introduction of a 
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Sameer as pert wife; and 


e affair between Frankenstein’s sister 
and his friend, one De Lacey. In our opinion 
po Set ateiep oe ients has.a bad effect. 
‘ be: relished, -: Drama ought to have 
been ‘of the preternataral and ter- 
rible cast, with such variety as softer emo- 
‘tions and music could have given. But the 
of Fritz is too violent a contrast, 
lit interrupts the feeling which the princi- 
pal action is intended to inspire. Another 
0 se the -total reer of interest 
ief characters. - - + - - (the monster 
B  sctnaui br in the. bills,) is a thing with 
which we can have no sympathies in commen ; 
if we had, we would say it was very hardly 
treated in its new sa ig rewards - 
v severely. Frankenstein is 
Ne toabesiad Grout mative affections ; and, in 
short, there is nothing to move tle heart in 
this extravagaat composition. 
In the way of acting, much-spirit is shown. 
T. P. Cooke, as the {*man new made,” is as 
nee a - if the id h be 
capital ;: the .piece could have been 
‘kept up to that pitch, it would have been 
highly impressive. But the actor could not 
raise himselfto the imaginary standard, for 
he is only. five' feet so -many inches, while 
every body. describes the Monster as appalling 
in: stature and -dreadfal in form. Mr. Cooke 
slags all that can be done to realize this, and 
his pantomime, (for he does not speak) is 
ex gtyfine, oe ane, in his sags. 
; . the. nature of fire, o 
fis , &e. i. Wallack is also very impres- 
sivein the unhappy Fratikenstein. Kecley, as 
Fritz, is ndicrous; ae = pect wor — 
» quatel: hoveined musical and female 
talents. of the haa Mr. Watson is the 
ri and leses no credit on the occa- 
the plat of the 


re i 
Mr. , &c.—In our last we merely 
men’ the l appearance of Mr. 
Rayner in the line of acting -so fully 
filled by the.late Mr. Emery. We have since 


v 


Romance itself, defy visi- 


had a " ; of wit- 
nessi this dhe ae aiies in 
the id, and have been so much 


- impressed with his merits as to consider them 
- worthy of a distinct notice. The style of his 
edecessor, it will be well reme by 

> Til lovers Wf the drama, was one combining 
,commaen nature with a:terrific force of pas- 
sion, from which resulted striking exhibitions 
wof the ene ein by 
totatored him n'the lower casts of life. 
& vineial dialect completed the picture, 
and the straggles of Jealousy, Hate, Remorse, 

: Despair, &c. wére'pever'more strongly por- 
trayed than in English’ Doric, or perhaps we 


~might'say’Beotian form: Mr. Rayner occu- 
: pies precisely the same, ground, and produces 


ts by:the same means ; but still there 

{ Bgy om difference between him and 

Einery. ‘ His coarseness; for example, is not 

- 20 ;-and the con mee is, that he 

Ralovae ohiare al oh, neti 
Bosal Blit to raise e-quite 

a4 emotion, Us the manegewent of hi ea 

- not 


‘nres he does’ t varying flexi- 
or poy ed his original; but it 
must be. that where hé dogs at- 

5 expression, 
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‘part is however a very disagreeable earica- 


Seénety attempts matters which, | 






AND 





the red-bursting face and choked ntterance 
—and lastly, the agony of the sacrifice and 
the disordered exit, are all very admirably 
employed to the highest kind of ex- 
which can be given to this species 
representation. With Miss Kelly playing 
up to this key, and Bartley not farther below 
it than his character occasions, the tableau is 
altogether a very fine one, and richly merits 
the plaudits and the tears: which it extorts. 
Another of the debutants here isa Mr. W. 
Brown, also from York. ' He is not so fortu- 
nate, as Harley’s successor, in Matty Mar- 
vellons, as his compatriot is in Giles; bnt 
pores some humour, though we thought 
t-rather of the Bart’lemy Fair class. His 


ture, and requires much judgment to render 
it not offensive. 





Haymarket THeatre.—There is a new 
Farce this evening. 





VARIETIES. 

Egypt.—M.Caillaud,whoreturned to France 
from Egypt last May, has addressed a letter 
tothe editor of the Revue Encyclopédique, in 
which he attacks the accuracy of M. Belzoni’s 
work, and defends himself from the criticisms 
of M. Raonl-Rochette. M. Cailland declares 
that M. Belzoni’s drawings differ so much 
from those which he himself made from the 
various places, on the spot, as almost totempt 
him to believe that M. Belzoni designed them 
from memory. This remark M. Cailland con- 
ceives tobe especially applicable to the draw- 
ing of the first Temple at Sekkut, which, he 
says, contains a number of omissions and 
errors. He also.charges M. Belzoni. with 
great incorrectness in his topography. 
Several Egyptian antiquities of great value 
have lately been presented to the Bristol In- 
stitation, by Mr: Webb, who left that city, 
about thirty years ago, to settle at Leghorn, 
where he now resides, and carries on a large 
mercantile concern.—Bristol Paper. 

Return of Mr. Rask from Asia.—Professor 
Rask, of the University of Copenhagen, set 
out on a journey to Asia six years ago, chiefly 
with the intention of investigating the rela- 
tions which exist, or which have existed, be- 
tween the languages of India and Persia on 
the one hand, and those of the Gothic and 
Germanic nations on the other. ‘This learned 
person had ‘previously published an excellent 
Anglo-Saxon Grammar, and an feelandic 
Grammar, also well received. Having tra- 
velled through Sweden and Russia,he stopped 
at Tiflts, in Georgia, made numerous excur- 
sions into Persia, whence from Bassora to 


Calcutta, and afterwards traversed Indostan| of 


in various directions ; so that we may expect 
a very learned:work from him. We think, 
however, that a jaurney by way of Susdal (in 
Rassia,): Orenburg, Kaschgar, and. Great! 
Bucharia; wonld be useful to complete the 
researches which may be made ig onr days, 
into. the. ancient. conmnexions. between Asia 
and the north of Europe. Mr. Rask has 
brought with him a gosny manuscripts 
in Sanscrit, Zend, Bengali,: and Persian, 
among which are four copies of the Zenda-| 
vesta, very different from that which M. An- 
quetil translated. He’ has made: researches 
in the Buli writing, as weil as inte the Cunei- 


form 1 hay prt ed ey : 
One of our Paris Letters s et the levers 


that-he would.not attempt to escape, he was 





of. the: Asta, and eopecially ri 
Gebitedta Rds Heuep ide Latouche for @ new 








publication, designed: to: exhibit; in a seri List 
of engravings, the statwes ae jefe of + Whitti 
Canova, now possessed, by \ nt proprie- ang 
tors, and scattered over different eouniries, we Ge 
This work is entitled Recueil-de grevures ax 

trait, d'apres les Statues et les Bas-reliefs de “ihe 











Canova, Each engraving is aecompanied 

























an expianation and an historic notice re stall 
sculpture represented. re will be twent 
ipraisons, cach containing five engrayings, md. 
livraison is toa appear every month.”—{ This Travels 
must resemble Mr, Moses’ excellent work in ately. 
England.—Ed.] Cl 
Jewish Periodical Publications.—-1t is said Hd; 
that-several of the most learned. Jews resi- Oar 
dent in Paris intend to ¢ammence the publi- # Ole § 
cation, of a periodical work, devoted to the pte 
moral and social instruction.of individuals of to his} 
their own religious persuasion. In Germany JA 
there are already two works of this deserip- “es 
tion—the Jeudedia, hy M. Hornemann, at KW. 
Berlin, and the Soulawith, by M. Frenkel, at 1 To 
Dessau. ealys 
A circumstance happened abont a week rd 
ago to one of our poets, M. Denne. Baron, of We 
whose publications I lately wrote you—cer- = 
tainly not yery favourable to miduight or at 
moonlight inspiration. .Qnr poet, of a yery are 0 
contemplative turn, and of very soft and they 
gentle manners, stopped, on his way from ne 
a visit to a friend, in the middle of the Place o 
Notre Dame. It was past midnight, and he Hishe 
watched with admiration the effect of the plan 
waning moon on the gothic towers and but- E 
tresses of the venerable cathedral. All at for 
once he was roused. from his. reverie by the _ 


sensation of being vigorously seized by each 
arm by two individuals, His first impression 
naturally enough placed him in the robyst 
grasp of two robbers; and in order to extri- 
cate himseH'from-their unwelcome pressure, 
he offered them all the money his purse con- 
tained. The gentlemen, however, refnyed 
his offer with a tone and air of dignity, and 
proved they could not he thieves, by an- 
nouneing themselyes as agens de police. On 
this a little dialogue took place: ‘What do 
you here ?’’—‘‘ You see, I admire that ancient 
monument.”-—‘f The hour is well chosen, cer- 
tainly ; but where are, your papers?” —*I 
did not know it was necessary to have eet 
to.look at men ee area ok 
tentions, nobody would stop at this time o 
the night before’ the chu ch Yon donot 
suppose, I hope, that Tr. had the design of 

utting the towers in my pockets ?””—* Inso- 
eht 1 follow ‘us,”"—* Bot,” genttemen; P am 
well. known; I am a member. of several 
learned~ Societies, in which I have. for. col- 
leagues several members’ of his‘ Majesty’s 
Government, I have translated the Blegics 
into French verse, and published 
various’ Poems; which you must’ have seen 
mentioned and applauded in the Journals.”— 
#8 ehons.”? Poet. made no. farther 
opposition ¢he had no carnal weepons, and 
e followed his assailants to the Corps-de- 

arde, There, in spite of his word of honour 
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put in the cage. ‘Phe ‘next: morning: four 
soldiers marched him before the Commis- 
saryof Police pf the/ Quarter, -wha; ‘being 
assured by: the v that -he ‘was per- 
fectly known to several’ estiinable ‘#otubles, 
they were sent for. They explained who and 
ern’ wus" tetpinedy Wed fod brea 
- was’ M D hi a” < 
with his friends ; ‘nd his only revenge hat 
nounced as a Poem entitied ‘+ The ( 
Stealer, ov the Holy Botice!'—-Parie Letter. 
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JOURNAL OF THE 'BELLES| LETTRES. 


—— 
LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED SINCE OUR LAST 


‘ Wunoden't ee Erench ; Classics, vol. 2. 2s. Sir 

Sketches toy Mipse af © o and 

Gro. 10s. 6¢.—Portens’s Lectu eh 1 val 8vo. 7s. C4 
Hermit : Atirond,'vols. See, oe fev 


eka ahi ean ya ia. Prot, 


penses, ]2mo. 2s, 





f _ induced - postpone 
aff fs eat sna mei Rainees Bakewell’s 
Travel inti Tutotiee #0 'the apy the of th “abe 
a justice e 
in tox rer and regrette 


d under ious signature d Set 
Era teach ae ner 


tribater under the signature of an 
# Oe ietie rye “ey finda Jetter at the Office, addressed 
to him bbe. Editor, which will be delivered to his 
Sen on the initials being named which he has affixed 
to his private notes. 
J. A. Gs design is excellent: we are sorry there are 
such defects-in the execution as to bar insertion. 
Thanks to Caroltis—We are very sorry for T. S.— 
XK. W. will find a letter at our Office, 
, To T. £. for his version of Psalm 137, we can now 
only say, as it is not suited to our columns, in one of 
his own lines—“ Ignesque vincent te, Babylon, mala.”’ 
L.A, is ly more correct than we were. 
. We hardly know what a) ope to — — J. €. to 
Thi TE.i0d.F. Ht J .£. H. an G. B. H. 
jut in trath we cannot possibly attend t to S ibels several 
eS ones for a fortnight to come. We fear there 
dents in the same predicament, but 
they must cousider individually, that the demands on 
our attention are very numerous, sometimes perplex- 
“Ls + generally difficult. 
It was by an oversight on the part of the Pub- 
Aiober, thatan Advertisement not consistent with our 
plan, obtained insertion in last week’s Lit. Gas. 





Te a 339, p. 459, col. 2, is ee IH 
for Odes read ides. 





ADVERTS 


EMENTS 
* Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL, 

Closing of| thespresent Exhibition. 
THE Gallery, with a Selection of Pictnres 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, and of the Italian; Spa- 
nish, ish, and Dutch Schools, including the cele- 
brated Pictate, by Parmigiano, called, The Vision of 
St. Jerome, lately purchased by the Institution, is 
Open , from Ten in the ecainyfeatil Six in the 
Evening, and will ‘o ya on Saturday next the 9th 


Prise; N YOUNG, Keeper. 
Admission 1s. diterse Te ate 
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For Particalars apply,io, Mr, Miers, 11), Strand. 
citar CATHEDRAL—An Tilus- 
gg es a air of the 
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ae a the ling 
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ce fk ane fae ae st 


This inaal aaisteipoisee sponds with “ Ermine 
‘tration, é&e, athe Coubsaral of of-Linceln;” 


“Pion owiainas) INerivUHbaS Fe a 
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I 4to. 5s 
ale Ec ace ine ¢ 
ings, tn the be st Live wnnner by WH Lizkas, 
from Draw 
Publisbed by Daniel +5 bea Tiateraresh, Edin- 
Hg! LG and oe Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, 


A few Copies have been printed, with Proof Impres- 
sions, op ai Paper, Colombier 4to. price 10s. 6d, 


4to. price ll. 11s. 6d. bds. 
AN N ESSAY on on the History and .THreory 


on the Qui Nites, amr iets and 
Meassrement of: e Human AN, 
Author of the Hebrew Melodies, “ne. 
Printed for G.& W. B. Whitta ttaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 
The. Reviewer of Musical Publications in ** La 
Belle Assemblée, for July, speaking of Mr. Nathan’s 
Work, says, ‘While he bas refidered his Essay an in- 
valuable assistant to ‘thie Professor, the general inter- 
spersion of Anecdote is so judicious, that it is no less 
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TRY NEW MONTHLY pee AZINB.— 
Numbers :of this Work y were out of 
perth ws having been reprinted, complete + ies be ng ge 
commencement in 1621, may mar be had MiG bowed 
each Number ; or in ‘Volumes, ban 
price 14s, each ; and those who cowinene 
tating it, are requested to send their orders forth’ an 
Bookseller, Stationer, or Newsvender, in 
neighbourhood, by whom it will be Pca sup i. 
Tt may also be exported to friends A 
tion to the Gen. Post Office, or to ony Ince} Past-nester. 
This Magazine, which was commenced on the |st of 
Jaftiary 1821, ona Hew and very wrt lan, has 
the advantage of being conducted of 
distinguished eminence in the Litexsrg Won aided by 
an extensive circle of contribpting fr pa om whom 
are m py at the first celebrity i the ablie of etters. 
Each umber contains about tter- 
ae handsomely printed, (eunaiabe more matter 
than is usually contained in an ato Oggialt volsine,) 
100 pages of which are devoted to O 








calculated for the perusal of Juvenile Stedents, and 
mist be read, eveh by ‘those unacquainted with the 
Science. with interest and delight.” 
Whitaker's Richmondshire. 
{n 2 vols, Folio, on fine Demy Paper, 25%. 4s. and on 
reese: royal Drawing yaprt ag wie Indian Paper Proof 
A histo of the Plates 
ISTORY of RICHMONDSHIRE, in 
AS North Riding of York; together with those 
Parts of the Eve pug it of Domesday, which form 
the Wapentakes of Lonsdale, Ewecross, and Amunder, 
ness, in the Counties oe Lancaster, apa Westmore- 
land. De. the late THOMAS DUNHAM WHITAKER, 
§.A. Vicar of Whalley and of Blackburn in 
pant bd 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & 
reen, Paternoster-row ; and ‘Hurst, Robinson, & to. 
Cheapside, London ; and "Robinson &’ Hernaman, Leeds. 
The Plates.in this Work are engtaved in the very 
boat style of the Art, es beautiful Drawings by 
MW. Turner, Esq. R.A. and Mr. Buckler, ‘The 
Wana. ent Vigueltes o are by Mr. Branston. 
The ‘Subscribers to this Work who have not taken wu 
all their Parts, are requested to do so immediately, 
through their Booksellers, as the few remaining Copies 
will very soon be made up into Sets. 


ORKS of CANOVA,—On the Ist inst, 
were published, Parts IX. & X, of a Series of 

Bigrevings ys ANA by ert. Moses, of the Works of 

TONIO NOVA, in Sculpture and Modelling ; 
Sin Descriptions from the Italian of the Countess 
Albrizzi, 

‘Thése Parts will contain, 1. A very. fine Line En- 
graving, by W. ‘Worthington, of Canova in his Work- 
shop, mat a Painting by F. X. Fabre—2, 3, & 4. The 
Pageele nS, Palamedes6, 7, & 8. Dancing Girls— 

enus—10. Monument of Count Tadini. 

Part VIII. published on the Ist of July, oe 
ona —}. Séecrates about to ee 
2. eath of Socrates—3. Cupi ene 
4. Creugas (Plate 2)—5. Damoxenns Pate 

‘This Work will be published Monthly, in Impe 
price 4s.; Imperial 4to. price 6s: ; Cen ta igs obly 
will he taken of off.on India Paper, price 10s.6d, Eac 
Part will contain five Engravings, with Letter-pre: 
descriptions. bg mend of the p pris ber gaat BP 

may be seen, and bay stoner of the Work bad of 
the Pe per, feptinea owett, 269, Strand, epposite 


Arundel- 


rae NAPOLEON MEMOIRS.—The Se- 


cond Liv of this important Work is now pub- 
lished. It conta among 


tac subjects of 
great interest, the olesaut's of the the ion to Egypt, 
and the sere jof the French wi respect to that 
countr ttle of the Nile—-Napoleon’s Remarks 
on Mavitime W r,,and on the Navies of France and 
England—Narrative of the March of the French Army 
Battle of the P, jds—the. Taking of 

ion of the wir dy 3 Syria—the 

t. Jean d’Acre—the defeat of Mus- 

a ir, &c. Soe with @ va- 

pubrong on il baw ion, Laws, 


recog mise Hemera 
re Bugrat Freietic the 
a to 
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Subjects of Literature, Philoso Da 

&c. und the remaining 50 to of. 

ing New Publications, foreign as well as ah jepeoent 

Biographical Notices of Distingnis ed aract 

Essays on the Fine Arts, Music, and ama— 

rary and Scientific Varieties; New. lowe 

yeries, and Im rovements—Rural Economy. 

logieal, Agricultural, and Commercial eports, Le aoa 

‘eal Events, and Important Occv: 

Great Britain, arranged under the several oan 
London: Printed for Henry Colburn & Co, Conduit- 

street ; and sold by Bell & Bradfute, Rdinburgh; and 

John Cumming, Dublin. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS: DAY: 
THE WEATHER. < * 
With great Admnties, ant and Six mek hy ey eR of the 
RESEARCHES a about AT SPHERE 
PHENOME pertin ee. 
By THOMAS SER LS > ee. 
Third Edition. Mi. which ay now fired The Ca- 
Printed for Harding, Mayor, & Lepard, Potala 


lendar of Natu 
JOvY.—Th MAGAZINE of FOREIGN 


LITERATURE. for Angust, vi 4 6, contains a finely 
eugraved Portrait sats osenmmaans 


oh ae Wa J. avn ins Eo, Tyee, Ratepypster 
Nenbers oe published contain, Portraits of 


Chatenubriand, Githe, Wieland, Madame, de, Genlis, 
and Monti. 


Th tish Magazine, fo t 
a ithe of Reiltend Ne ot ae no Rem em: 
Ple—3. Miss A’ M ‘Diya and 
5. Campbell, | Pipe I 
The Cabinet o ise Rost a er 
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Pri¢e, in 12mo. 2s. 6. 
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‘B GEORGE HENNING, MD. = transitions, no forced similes, OF unnatural 
Printed for Black, Young, & Young, Tavistock-street, | im ages.” —Literary Chronicle, June 28. 1829, 
Covent Garden. wo Ja Tmo. c . bds, 
Complete, in layge vol, Ovo, of 150 Pages. closely] VJY NOTE 1622 ; 
L, Esq. 


Library of Classical English Poetry, 


Inlv fvo. 12s. bis. oe the Use of Schools, 
Pec etAlca PLANTER'S cure, || ELECT WORKS seem orn 
or a System for and Lanaging & Sugar Es- With Biographical aod Critical Prefaces, 
By Dr. AIKIN,. 
in-10 vols, Post 18mo, rice 408. in 
feel Boasyions = Novela 
ticed wit ny of 
ion, which Pisces bona’ the st Poe 
P in a very Secessible form, and in the 
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In 2 vols, Crown 8v9.: pri 20s. bds. 
HERALDIc ANOMALIES. y 

*. ,Confasion:in our Orders of Precedence: i 
qnisitions, Moral, Philosophi 


, In 2 vols. Post Syo. price i4g, bds. 24 edit. of the 
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LIFE of WILLIA HEY, . . 
Mewber of the Royal College of Surgeons in Lon. 
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The Renegade, by the same Author, 2 vols, 
12s.——The Popularity of this distingvished \riter is 
equal, in France, to that of the Author of « Waverley » 
in this country; and a new novel {ror his Pen excites 
@ similar Sensation, 
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Tracts aud 
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New Edinburgh Review — Price 6s; No. IX of 
THE NEW EDINBURG REVIEW. 
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